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PLANT A BIG ACREAGE OF COWPEAS 

















IMMENSE AMOUNT OF WHOLESOMB hi IAN FOOD 





A° a maker of food and feed, the cowpea is one of the best crops 
we have. It has two distinct additional advantages as compared 
with many other crops, the first being that it does well as a catch crop 
after oats or wheat or with corn, and, second, it may be planted 
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planted in rows and cultivated. In this way, from a given quantity of 
seed, two and possibly three times as large yields of peas will be had. 
And then when the crop is mature all peas not immediately used must 
be carefully saved. Picking and storing the dry peas means much 





as late as July and excellent yields ob- 


wholesome and nutritious food for next 


tained. DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page | winter. The crop may also be canned, 


While the South is well acquainted with Sunny Home Suggestions . ..... . 7 | thus preserving much of its freshness and 
the cowpea asa human food, we believe | How to Produce Cream of Good Quality . . 8] flavor. 


this isa year when we should eat peas to | Lest We Forget ... 
a greater extent than ever before. In | How Farmers May Doa Little Experimenting 10 
human food value the pea ranks with the | Our Duty Today . . . 
very best, the vines and hulls make ex- | Plant Plenty of Cowpeas and Lima and Snap 


cellent feed for livestock, and it would Beans... - - 


appear practically impossible to make the 
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In the use of crops like corn, cow- 
peas and lima beans, all of which may 
yet be planted, the South is in position 


190 | to make itself largely independent of 


Three Ways Business ie aa Help Farm- high-priced flour and meat. Corn bread 


acreage too large. Certainly we have ers in Marketing. , . . © ee © © 10] and cowpeas seasoned with a little bacon 
millions of acres in corn and millions of Don’t Hate the Negro; Excel Him ’ Offici , 1] not only taste good, but they come very 
¢ tion on 1cla Fo Ne : a eer ; 

acres of stubble Iand that may well be Give Farmers a iatilae near furnishing a_ perfectly balanced 
; is Boards. .. . ae eee ye Oe we 

anted tO peas. 1et. 
e ai How a Town Was ‘helo: a Lesson for : 

To offset in so far as possible the high Country Communities . .....-.. Ii Now is the time to prepare for an 
cost of seed, peas should, whenever time | Makeshifts in Canning - oo. ee ew) 622 -| abundant store of these for the hard 








months that are ahead. 





and the labor supply will permit, be 
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Use One of 


My Famous 


Bohon Buggies 60 Days 
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BOHON’S 


ON TRIAL 





It is backed by $30,000 


HAT’S my proposition. 
i bank bond. My big Free new book—the catalog 
masterpiece of a lifetime—three generations of 
buggy making experience boiled down. Printed in colors. 
Tremendous in size. 
bedrock. Also shows full line of harness. Trust me enough 
to send for the book. 


More stylesthanever. Pricesdown to 


My prices will amaze you. 


because my manufacturing conditions are best. ~ 
We are smali town people and have small “a. 
town ways down here. Write me. 


We are the largest buggy 

and harness manufacturers 

selling direct to the con- 

sumer. 

Merchandise Farm Equip- 
y/ 












My Money-Saving ¥ 
ment catalog should bein 
your hands also. 


Write—get these books to- 
day. Save money and time; 
deal with your own kind of 
people. Just address 
a post card to 


0. T. BOHON, President 


The D. T. Bohon Co. 


20 Main Street 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky 


BUGGIES 


From Factory to YOU — Save YOU Money 








T last the American farmer oc- 
cupies his rightful place in the 


esteem of the world. Manufac- 
turers, merchants, bankers and city 
dwellers of all kinds heretofore have 
taken their food for granted and 
have overlooked the man behind 


the plow—the man who feeds them.., 


Conditions today are such that the 
producer of foodstuffs is recognized 
as the mightiest force—not only in 
the welfare and prosperity of the 
nations of the world but in the 
very existence of nations and their 
peoples. 


A noticeable feature of the situa- 
tion, which has shown the Ameri- 
can farmer to be on a high moral 
plane as well as holding an import- 
ant industrial place is the fact that he 
hasnot taken advantage of conditions 
to extort unreasonable prices from 
his fellow Americans. He has pa- 
triotically increased his production 
in order to prevent famine prices 
instead of keeping production down 
to force prices up. 


He has shamed the food speculator 
—though unfortunately his example 
has not been followed by all manu- 
facturers—particularly among the 
makers of so-called luxuries; though 





many big manufacturers in this 
country have followed the farmer's 


lead. 


One of the most noticeable cases 
among those who have kept faith is 
that of the makers of Coca-Cola. 
In spite of the enormously high 
price of cane sugar—the principal in- 
gredient of Coca-Cola—and in spite 
of the higher cost of its other in- 
gredients the Coca-Cola Company 
have not raised the price to con- 
sumers nor lowered the quality of 
that delicious and refreshing bever- 
age one iota. Like the farmers they 
have kept faith with the people to 
their own cost. 


Perhaps the lessons of fair-dealing 
and helpfulness that the heads of 
that institution learned as boys on 
the farm (for they are products of 
the soil) have strengthened them 
to stand firm in this crisis. So let 
us remember that the beverage 
Coca-Cola, known as the National 
Beverage because of its great popu- 
larity, has proved itself indeed na- 
tional by doing its bit to keep down 
the cost of living. 
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Fill Any Silo at Lowest | Coat 
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c 
now made in tive sizes, with capacities 
ranging from 3-6 to 16-25 tons per hour. 


The line 
now includes sizes for filling every silo, from the 
smallest to the largest and highest. 

International Ensilage Cutters fill silos at the lowest power 
cost. Every feature of these cutters, the knives and blowers 
on the same flywheel, the carefully machined bearings, the 
complete oiling system, the absence of all unnecessary gears 
and sprockets, the steady feed arrangements, the fine ad} 
ments that can be made, all tend to make them easy runr , 
and economical of power. A 4to6-H. P. Mogul kerosene 
engine will run a type F cutter up to its full capacity of 6 
tons per hour, and the largest International cutter, atype A, 
requires only 25 Mogul kerosene H. P. to handle its heaviest 
loads. 

When you buy an International Ensilage Cutter, of any size 
or type, you get a complete machine that will do the work it 
was built for at the lowest cost, with safety to the operator, 
and ina satisfactory manner. Our catalogues tell all about 
the many good features of these machines. A line to the 
address below will bring you full information promptly. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) ; 
"er U Ss A ra ie 


McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 
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Deering 





























"THE dumbest oyster can make 
a better pearl than the bright- 


est man. The oyster 
uses Nature’s methods. 


ATURE SAYS smoking tobacco is at its best 
: after two years’ ageing. That is why Velvet is 
aged in the wood” two years—the natural way, the 
slow way and the sure way, 
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Send in your renewal. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 









ALL CLUB RATES WITHDRAWN 


Owing to a recent ruling of the postal authorities publishers are 
required to net a larger percentage of their subscription prices. 
Because of this many publishers have been forced to withdraw their 
former low rates to us. 

We have given our subscribers the benefit of the best prices we could 
possibly obtain and have offered at an attractive rate a select list of 
standard publications. 





We are reluctant to be compelled to hereby withdraw all club rates 
Before sending your remittance for any combination § desired 
in connection with The Progressive Farmer, please write us first to 
learn the amount required, because we are forced to withdraw all 


previous quotations. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


BUTLER 








Sorghum for Hogs 


WRITER asks: “Will sorghum, 
sowed like oats, do for hogs to 
graze on and at what stage of its 
growth should it be pastured?” 
Sorghum may be sowed broadcast 
and grazed by hogs. It is not equal 
in feed value to any of the legumes 
and possibly not equal to some of the 
common pasture grasses, but it will 
afford considerable grazing and is 
very much better than no green feed 
at all. 


If the area is large enough so the 
hogs will not keep it eaten down 
close, grazing may start early, when 
it is six or eight inches high. Prob- 
ably more feed is obtained when it 
is cut and given to the hogs, but this 
requires labor of a regular sort. 


A common practice is to allow the 
sorghum to grow large, and some ad- 
vise letting it approach maturity be- 
fore feeding; but as its chief value 
is in its succulence, rather than in 
the feed it contains, we believe early 
grazing or cutting and continuing 
this until maturity will give the best 
results. When it is grazed or cut 
early a second or continuous growth 
occurs. Sometimes this second growth, 
especially in dry weather, develops 
considerable prussic -acid and -the 
stock is poisoned. This does not 
often occur, but is always a possi- 
bility with second-growth or stunted 
sorghum. 





Profitable Sweet Potato Crops Need 
Careful Handling and Marketing 


HE Southern farmer is being urged 

to grow large crops of sweet po- 
tatoes. The reasons for this good 
advice are plain. Our soils and cli- 
mate are suitable for the growing of 
this crop; from long experience in 
its production on a small scale we are 
familiar with its cultivation, and 
finally, it is an excellent food crop, 
relished by nearly every inhabitant of 
the South. These are, as indicated, 
good reasons why we should increase 
our sweet potato crop. It is also 
easily possible to increase its use in 
other sections where not so generally 
grown and used and thereby release 
other food materials. But the sweet 
potato crop is not one which keeps 
well and there is great danger in this 
fact. In the first place, the fact that 
sweet potatoes do not keep well 
causes local markets to be glutted 
and the prices depressed at digging 
time, whenever there is a large crop 
in those sections where there is any 
considerable production above home 
requirements. It is not unusual for 
sweet potatoes to be so abundant on 
the market at digging time that they 
sell with difficulty at 50 cents a bush- 
el or less and then within four or five 
months become scarce on our mar- 
kets while selling for $1 to $1.50 a 
bushel. This would not often occur 
but for the fact that it is difficult to 
keep them through the winter with- 
out a large loss from rotting. 


These being the facts, it clearly 
follows that if the farmers of the 
South are to take the advice given 
them and grow a large crop of sweet 
potatoes they should also prepare 
themselves with facilities for keep- 
ing them during the winter and 
spring when prices are always higher 
than in the fall. 

Houses may be built for the curing 
and saving of sweet potatoes, but 
the small grower with 50 or 100 
bushels above the quantity required 
for his own use cannot afford to go 


to much expense in building a house 
for saving his small crop. There are 
two ways in which this difficulty 
might be met. A community house 
might be built, in which the potatoes 
of a neighborhood could be kept, or 
the local merchant, or merchants of 
the nearest village or town might 
get busy and prepare a means of tak- 
ing care of the large sweet potato 
crop, if such is produced. 

Every Southern man who has the 
land should grow all the sweet po- 
tatoes he needs for his own use or 
such as he is reasonably certain he 
can market at a profit, but if more 
than enough for home and_ local 
needs are raised steps should be 
taken to keep them in the best possi- 
ble manner so as to save them until 
most needed and when prices are 
best. 





Go Slow in Feeding High-priced 
Corn to Hogs 


pipe farmers of the South are being 
advised to breed all brood sows 
and afrange to produce as many hogs 
as possible. This is good advice pro- 
vided these hogs are not to be raised 
on high-priced grains, fit for human 
food. With corn at $1.75 a bushel, as 
at present, hogs would need to sell 
for 17 to 18 cents a pound live weight 
to financially justify a man in feed- 
ing corn to hogs, and with human 
food scarce and needed by our allies, 
it is doubtful if any one’is morally or 
economically justified in feeding more 
than the smallest practicable amount 
of human foodstuffs to hogs, regard- 
less of prices. We ought to raise 
more hogs and especially should 
every brood sow produce an early 
fall litter, provided we produce graz- 
ing crops from which the hogs may 
get a large part of their feed. The 
crops should be grown to save the 
corn and in order to produce the hogs 
more economically. 

We are likely to produce more corn 
than usual this year, if the season is 
favorable, but if much of this is fed to 
hogs it will be an economic loss as 
well as a loss of more good human 
food than the hogs can make out of 
it. With velvet beans in every acre 
of corn, or with soy beans and pea- 
nuts, cheaper pork can be made by 
feeding only a small amount of corn, 
and unless we are going to feed the 
hogs in this manner we had better 
not raise them, for it is a waste of 
human food to give hogs a full ra- 
tion of corn and it is not economical 
here in the South where corn is near- 
ly always high-priced. Provide crops 
for fattening the hogs this fall which 
they can harvest instead of feeding 
corn in a dry lot or pen. 


The Seed Shortage 


‘poe is a shortage of practically 

all seeds for planting food crops. 
There is no remedy for this season 
except to use the seeds available in 
a way that will result in the largest 
possible production of seed or hu- 
man food. 

But the seed problem for this fall 
and next spring should receive im- 
mediate attention. More wheat 
should be planted this fall. The 
price of seed will be high, but the 
chief consideration at this time is, 
will the best seed for our needs be 
available when we want it. 

Crimson clover seed should be sow- 
ed this fall as a means of supply- 
ing the nitrogen which is now scarce 
and high-priced and may not be 
available at any price next spring. 

Irish potatoes should be planted 





this fall as a food supply for the 
winter and for seed next spring. Will 
we have the necessary seed? 

Pea and bean seed is scarce and 
high-priced now. Will we plant and 
save enough for later planting or 
for planting next spring? When 
seeds can be used for human food 
the temptation to sell for food use 
will be great. For instance, cow- 
peas of all sorts are scarce, but it 
was recently developed that there 
was quite a considerable supply of 
black-eyed peas in the hands of the 
jobbers and wholesalers of food 
products in the City of Memphis. It 
is true that the price is high for use 
as seed for planting, but every bu- 
shel should be planted. We can get 
along without them for food now, 
but will need more food next win- 
ter if we are to feed ourselves and 
our allies. 

Again, soy beans are high-priced, 
seed beans bringing $3.50 to $4 a bu- 


shel. We understand there are sev- 
eral hundred thousand bushels in 
the hands of the oil mills which 


were bought for crushing to extract 
oil. There is an effort being made 
to save these for planting, that the 
supply of seed and food may be in- 
creased. 

In short, every effort must be 
made to not only increase the plant- 
ing this year for food purposes, but 
also for seed and no mistake should 
be made of selling at a high price for 
food and thereby reducing the seed 
supplies below our needs for next 
year’s planting. 





Corn Bran or Wheat Bran for Cows 


se ITH corn silage, cottonseed meal 

and legume hay, which will be 
found better for feeding dairy cows, 
corn bran or wheat bran?” 

It is pretty safe to assume that 
with cottonseed meal and legume 
hays, the cows are likely to receive 
sufficient protein to supply their 
needs. For instance, suppose the 
cows are averaging 25 pounds of 4.5 
per cent milk a day, they will require 
from 2.25 pounds to 2.75 pounds of 
digestible protein. To supply this 
will require 10 pounds of average 
legume hay, 40 pounds of corn silage, 
and about 3 pounds of cottonseed 
meal daily. It is probable that such 
cows would be fed these amounts of 
these cheaper feeds, and hence the 
need is not for additional protein, 
but probably for additional carbo- 
hydrates. 

If we assume that such cows should 
receive 12 to 13 pounds of digestible 
carbohydrates daily, the need for 
more carbohydrates than are con- 
tained in the 40 pounds of corn 
silage, 10 pounds of legume hay 
and 3 pounds cottonseeed meal is ap- 
parent, for these quantities of these 
feeds only contain about 10 pounds 
of digestible carbohydrates. 

The need, therefore, in any addi- 
tional feed supplied, is for carbohy- 














drates rather than for protein. The 
digestible nutrients in wheat bran 
and corn: bran are as follows: 
| Wheat Bran | Corn Bran 

Lo. A AER 12.5 per cent 5.8 per cent 
Carbohydrates ......... 41.6 per cent | 56.9 per cent 
La eee 3.0 per cent | 46 per _cent 

It is seen that corn bran, while 


containing only a little over half as 
much digestible protein, contains 
considerably more digestible carbo- 
hydrates and fats. 

Two dairymen have stated to the 
writer that they have found by ac- 
tual tests that, with such other feeds, 
corn bran gives better results in feed- 
ing dairy cows than wheat bran, and 
the above discussion probably gives 
the explanation. But, as a feed taken 
by itself, or perhaps in other com- 
binations, it does not follow that 
wheat bran is not superior. In fact, 


there is no question but it is a better 
feed taken by itself than corn bran. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Discussion of the Essential Fac- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 











READER wants _ information 
about getting a stand of Bermuda 
grass ‘by sowing the seed, and also 
how soon these seed may be sowed. 
If a good seed bed is prepared and 
the seed only lightly covered, a good 
stand may be expected if there is 


moisture and warmth. Bermuda 
grass seed has in the past been 
of rather poor quality, but good 


seed can now be procured through 
our advertisers and a germination 
test can always be easily made before 
the seed are sowed. 

But we do not advise the sowing of 
seed, unless a good seed bed can be 
made; for although when seed is 
scattered on rough or hard ground 
they may sometimes grow and give a 
start of this pasture plant, it remains 
a fact that unless a good seed bed can 
be prepared the use of sods or roots 
for starting Bermuda is generally 
more satisfactory. With seed at 35 
or 40 cents a pound and it only re- 
quiring four to eight pounds to seed 
an acre, this is the cheapest and 
quickest way of getting a stand of 
Bermuda when a.good seed bed can 
be prepared. 

Our inquirer wishes to know how 
he should prepare the seed bed on 
land where oats winter killed and the 
land was rebroken and spring oats 
were sowed. He wishes to sow the 
Bermuda after these spring oats are 
cut for hay 

If the land is not too hard, we ad- 
vise disking, following with a section 
harrow and:then sowing the seed and 
lightly covering by running a corru- 
gated roller. With this sort of pre- 
paration, good seed, moisture and 
warmth a stand of Bermuda is almost 
certain. 

When seed is used the sowing 
should be made at any time from 
May to August, when there is suffi- 
cient moisture in the ground. When 
sods are used, they may tbe put out at 
almost any time, provided they are 
well covered. If the weather is very 
hot and dry or if extremely cold and 
the sods or roots are not pretty well 
covered they may be killed. We have 
seen a number of failures when the 
sods were put out in August and Sep- 
tember and were not covered suffi- 
ciently to give them the required 
moisture. 

* ** * 

At this time, we wish to again call 
attention to the fact that because 
the livestock are in a pasture during 
the summer does not mean that they 
may not suffer from a lack of feed. 
Many of our pastures are so dry and 
bare during the fall months that the 
stock actually suffer for Sufficient 
feed to keep them from losing the 
gains made during the early part of 
the season. There is still time to 
provide against this, either by the 
growing of crops to be cut and fed— 
soiling—or by arranging to reduce 
the number of animals on the pasture 
when it becomes dry and short, or by 
providing another pasture. It will al- 
ways pay to sell some of the cattle, 
those in best condition for market, 
rather than have the full number in 
the pasture to starve and lose the 
gains made earlier in the season. 

* * * 

The hogs, particularly, are likely to 
suffer in the pastures this summer. 
Corn is too scarce and-high priced to 
be largely fed and when the present 
crop is ripe it will still be too high 
priced for hog feeding. It is there- 
fore, important that some attention 
be given to the growing of special 
grazing crops for hogs this fall and 
winter. 



























































































































What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Velvet Beans in Virginia 


a do you think of the vel- 
vet bean as a hog feed in a ro- 
tation of grazing crops?” 

I think that in your section at least 
the soy beans will be worth a great 
deal more for hog feed than velvet 
beans, 





Mung Beans 
SSXX7HAT is the result of your ex- 
periments with the Mung 


bean?” 

I find that there is nothing in the 
Mung bean that would make it pre- 
ferable to our cowpeas and I have 
dropped it as useless, or rather 
needless. 





Salt 


—_— is the value of agricul- 
tural salt as a fertilizer for 
crops?” 

Very little if any. Some think that 
salt, the chloride of sodium, will to 
some extent take the place of pot- 
ash, but this is a disputed point, and 
seems to apply only to certain sea- 
side plants like cabbage, beets, etc. 
It is not worth buying for general 
fertilizing use. 





Improving a Bermuda Pasture 


“MY BERMUDA pasture gives 
good grazing in summer, but I 
want to know what I can add to 
make it a more permanent pasture.” 

Disk the Bermuda over well in 
March. This will not hurt the Ber- 
muda but will rather improve it. 
Then sow some orchard grass and 
tall meadow oat grass and brush it 
over with a smoothing harrow, and 
if you have a roller, roll it down 
smooth. 





Sweet Potatoes Rotting 


StN AY POTATOES are affected with 

the rot or wilt disease. What 
shall I use in bedding them to pre- 
vent this?” 

Soaking the potatoes in a solu- 
tion of 1 pint of formaldehyde in 30 
gallons of water for an hour may do 
some good. But the best plan is to 
never bed any but perfectly healthy 
potatoes, and never bed twice in the 
same place. Grow healthy bedding 
stock by setting cuttings from heal- 
thy vines in August, and keeping 
these separate in winter from all 
other potatoes. 





Kudzu for Pasture 


6417UDZU has been spoken of in 

glowing terms as. a_ pasture 
plant by some promoters in this sec- 
tions. Are cattle fond of it? Are 
hogs fond of it? How does it com- 
pare with Bermuda grass?” 

I have never tried Kudzu as a 
pasture, but I believe that any stock 
will eat it well. I offered some cut 
green to a horse and he devoured it 
greedily. It will make more growth 
than anything I ever grew. The on- 
ly thing I object to is that it will 
take the whole land if allowed to do 
so, for it sends out runners along 
the ground rooting at every joint 
for thirty feet or more. 


Lime-Marl 


wf | AM sending you some advertis- 
ing matter about lime marl, and 
would like to know your opinion in 
regard to using it rather than slaked 
burnt lime.” 

The so-called lime-marl which I 
have seen is a deposit of lime carbon- 
ate precipitated from water falling 
over limestone rocks. I would as- 
sume that it is a very pure article of 
calcium carbonate. For speedy re- 











sults it will take twice as much of 
it as of the slaked burnt lime. If you 
can put the lime-marl on your land 
cheaper than you can put half the 
amount of slaked lime then use the 
marl. 





Cowpeas on Poor Sandy Land 


S6UX7JHAT is the best fertilizer for 
cowpeas on poor sandy land?” 
About 100 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate will be a good dressing for 
the peas. They will do fairly well 
with the acid phosphate alone, as 
they can get nitrogen from the air. 
Then to make the poor land better 
turn the peas under in late August 
and spread on the land a ton of marl 
or ground limestone an acre and sow 
the land to crimson clover after har- 
rowing in the lime well. Then you 
will have a crop that will make good 
corn on the land if turned under in 
the spring. 





Planting Magnolia and Walnuts 


S¢DLEASE tell me how to plant 


Magnolia seed and the common 
walnuts.” 


The magnolia seed should be wash- 





was given me free, and _ certainly 
would not pay $15 a ton for it. 





Fertilizing Cowpeas 

667 INTEND to sow a lot of cow- 
peas and want you to set me 
right as to the fertilizer to use, as I 
noticed in The Progressive Farmer 
an advertisement of something call- 
ed NitrA-germ, claiming that it will 
double the yield. I have always 
been using acid phosphate, but would 
you advise trying the NitrA-germ?” 
You are confusing one thing with 
another. The NitrA-germ is not a 
fertilizer but a culture of bacteria 
which live on the roots of the peas 
and other legumes and enable them 
to get the nitrogen from the air. It 
can be profitably used for inoculat- 
ing the seed beiore sowing, but it will 
pay to continue the use of the acid 
phosphate. Most of our soils are so 
well inoculated for peas that it is 
doubtful that any of the cultures will 

be of very great value for the peas. 


Garden Soil Bakes Hard 


“—_— can I do for a garden soil 
which bakes so hard that it 
seems to choke plants? I have been 
cultivating it but two years. What 
does a soil lack when tomato plants 
wither and die when half grown and 
full of large tomatoes?” 

The clay soil bakes because it 
lacks humus or vegetable decay: 
Liming it well will have some effect 








maintaining a dust mulch. 


3. Watch the cotton choppers, 
stand of plants is left. 


monia. Have you yours ready? 


for several months. 


and feed they are right at the top. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: EIGHT THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


K= the cultivators going, killing weeds, breaking crusts and 





2. Get the harvesting machinery in shape so that the oats, 
wheat and rye may be harvested without delay when ready. 


4. The older corn in the lower half of the Cotton Belt is probably 
about ready for its dressing of nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 


5. If the stubble land cannot be plowed immediately after the 
grain is taken off, better disk it to prevent its baking hard. 

6. The best remedy for lousy cotton is rapid cultivation; try it. 

7. House those implements that you are not likely to need again 


8. Plant peas and beans on every foot of land you can; for food 


seeing to it that a rather thick 








ed from the berries as soon as ripe, 
and mixed in a box of wet sand and 
buried outside all winter, and then 
sowed in a seed bed and at a year old 
transplanted to nursery rows and 
cultivated till large enough to set out. 
Seed kept dry all winter will sel- 
dom grow. The same is true of wal- 
nuts. They should be planted in the 
fall as soon as ripe, for they will 
rarely grow if let dry all winter. In 
transplanting magnolias it is import- 
ant to pull off the leaves. Otherwise 
the evaporation may kill the plants 
before the roots get hold and furnish 
more plant food. 





Keep Your Money for Something 
Better 


ad laud are putting on the mar- 

ket here what they call “agri- 
cultural salt” and claim that it con- 
tains from 1 to 7 per cent of pot- 
ash. -Please let me know what it is 
and what is its value as a fertilizer. 
They charge $15 a ton for it.” 

Salt, whether you call it agricul- 
tural or “fishy cultural,” is simply 
chloride of sodium, and has not a 
particle of potash in it. There are 
some who imagine that soda can take 
the place of potash in plant feeding, 
but there is no evidence of this with 
our farm crops, and only such plants 
as naturally grow by the salt sea 
are benefitted by it. And even if 
soda has some value, salt is not the 
best form in which to get it, for you 
can get the nitrate of soda and get 
active nitrogen in place of the poi- 
sonous chlorine. For a fertilizer I 
would not haul the salt home if it 


in making it more mellow, but the 
important thing is to get humus into 
it. This can be done by plowing in 
heavy applications of stable manure 
and by hauling and turning in leaves 
and black mold from the woods. 
You will note that the same land 
when first cleared from the forest 
does not bake, and begins to bake 
when the original humus has been 
used up. There is nothing you can 
add to the soil that will stop the wilt 
disease. It comes because the soil is 
infected with the bacteria which 
cause the wilt. About the only 
thing that can be done is to breed 
resistant plants by saving seed from 
plants that live while others die 
around them. 





Cantaloupes 
SIXTOULD you advise me to plant 


cantatoupes on the same land 
where they grew in 19162” 

I would not advise the repetition 
of any truck crop on the same soil 
where it grew the year before, as 
there would be an increase of any of 
the diseases that affect the crop. 
There would be less danger had you 
sowed crimson clover over the canta- 
loupe patch last fall and had a crop 
of clover to turn under now. But it 
will be far less risky to put the me- 
lons in another piece of land. There 
are a thousand or more acres planted 
in cantaloupes here where I live, and 
the growers have their land all pre- 
pared and the manure in the hills 
by the last of .January-as they find 
it is an advantage to let the manure 
lie and rot some time before plant- 
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ing time in April. They then add fer- 
tilizer to the manure before plant- 
ing. 





Tomato Rots 


“T HAVE a rich. garden spot which 

I intend to plant wholly in toma- 
toes. Here they thrive until the 
fruit begins to ripen, and then. they 
rot and spoil. Will a coat of lime 
do any good? What can I use for 
spraying?” 

The blossom end rot in tomatoes 
does not seem to be caused by a 
fungus, but from sudden  chamges 
from hot to cold and from dry te 
wet. But there are fungus troubles 
which can be controlled. The leaf 
blight, which causes the leaves te 
fall, can be prevented by spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture, and if you 
add 1% pounds of lead arsenate to a 
50-gallon solution of the Bordeaux, 
you can keep off the Colorado beetle 
which sometimes are as bad on to- 
matoes as on potatoes. Tomatoes 
should be sprayed in the frames and 
again after they have been set out. 





Fertilizers and Farmers 

CORRESPONDENT who says 

that he has just seen The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for the first time 
says that on looking over the Re- 
ference Special he was surprised to 
find what an enormous amount of 
work we are doing for a dollar. He 
also wonders at the large amount of 
fertilizers that are daily being un- 
loaded at his station, and whether 
the farmers will ever learn to farm 
and increase the fertility’ of their 
land rather than dope it with ferti- 
lizers. 

Whether your farmers are doing 
right or wrong in the purchase of 
their fertilizers will depend on how 
they use them. The real farmer buys 
and uses liberally the kind of fer- 
tilizing material which he knows that 
he must buy. The poor farmer buys 
by the name of the brand that at- 
tracts him, not knowing that he may 
in all probability be buying what he 
does not need or can get for less 
cost. It will not do to condemn the 
use of commercial fertilizers, for 
when properly used there is nothing 
that will help more rapidly in the im- 
provement of the soil. And yet there 
are men all over the South who have 
been cultivating the soil for many 
years, many of them ever since the 
war, and they have been using some 
fertilizer every year in the effort 
to temporarily galvanize their old 
dead soil into a sort of life enough 
to give them a little cotton to sell. 
And their land is poorer and deader 
than it was many years ago, for they 
have been simply planters of cot- 
ton rather than farmers. The real 
farmer finds that through the fre- 
quent growing and using of legume 
crops to feed stock and make man- 
ure he can avoid the purchase of ni- 
trogen or ammonia. He finds that on 
any of our uplands underlaid by the 
red clay he can, through getting his 
soil filled with decaying vegetation, 
get the use of the abundant potash 
in the clay, and will have more money 
to spend for phosphorus, which he 
must buy, for in no way can-_he re- 
plenish this but by buying it in some 
form. And he will spend more money 
for acid phosphate than the poor 
cotton-planting man spends on low- 
grade complete fertilizers. And the 
better and more successfully a man 
farms his land, the more money he 
will spend for the plant food that is 
essential to the maintenance of the 
productivity of the land, and his land 
increases in fertility, while that of 
the “dope” farmer gets lower and 
lower till turned out for nature to 
tackle and restore. Hence you need 
not be discouraged when you see the 
fertilizers flowing in, for the leaven 
is abroad in the land and the farmers 
are learning. They know vastly more 
than they did 25 years ago, and most 
of them are doing somewhat better, 
and the county agent is at work in 
the land. 
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Features 
Demanding in Gins 


Liddell Gins, as built today, embody numberless improve- 
ments. They are not alone in refinements in construction. 
They have many added features that every ginner wants. 


Here are some of the features that you find in 


GIN SYSTEMS 






We show at the top our Angle Drive Huller Gin, built of 
metal construction. We use heavy iron frames and steel 
breasts. They are fitted with ring-oiling, or ball-bearing 
journals, whichever you prefer. This isa part of the regular 
equipment of the Huller Gins we make. 
































We show below our improved “Angle Drive” Gin with 12 
inch saws. It is built with solid metal ends for carrying the 
saw and brush shafts, and metal breasts. It is fitted with 
our perfect ring-oiling boxes, or ball bearings, when specified. 


Belt Driven Roll Carrier 


The cuts also show our “Belt Driven Roll Carrier”. It is a part of 
the regular equipment upon our Huller Gins and may be attached to 
12-inch plain gins as shown. It enables you to start ginning as soon 
as the cotton is put in. You do not have to wait for a roll to form. 
It keeps the roll from breaking. You can gin the entire roll out.’ 
The sample is improved by running a looser roll than you can possi- 
bly run with any gin not so equipped. 


Spiral Seed Elevator 


For one-story gins we are building a “Spiral Seed Elevator”. It takes the 
place of the old type of bucket elevators used for elevating seed in one- 
story gin houses. 


The bucket elevator has nearly forty parts. The cups and the belts are 

flimsy—subject to wear and tear. .Delays and needless expense are often 

caused by breaking. This Spiral Seed Elevator has but a few parts. They 

are durable and substantial. A screw conveyor elevates the seed. Seed 
may be carried in four different directions and up at an angle. It con- 
tains within itself means for driving the horizontal conveyor that leads 
to the seed house ‘and the seed bins. 


You can get in Liddell Gins the famous angle drive originated by 

us. The feeder drive, which dispenses with cog gears, walking 
beams and complicated methods of adjustment and a 
device that prevents the mixing of the seed from one 
bale with the seed of another. 


Before You Install any Machinery— 


Write us for our new catalog, describing the many Liddell improve- 
ments. Get the help of our Engineering Department in planning the 
use of additional equipment. Liddell Gins contain many improve- 
ments lacking in all other gins. Put your gin equipment problem up 
to us. 


LIDDELL COMPANY : 


Box 1-P CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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4 It Takes Punch % 
In the Power To. / 
s Do Farm Work % 


OY tractors have fooled 

a great many people, 
makers and buyers alike. 
Theory won’t plow a stony 
field or steadily drive a 
threshing machine. Nothing 
butstreneth, weightand pow- 
er will do this kind of work. 
The Nichols & Shepard Co. 
build work engines and build 
them so that you get paying 
vesults when they are atwork, 


Red River 
Special Line 


Two sizes of Oil-Gas Tract- 
ors, 25-50 and 35-70 H. P., 
full power on kerosene. 


Your neighbor is running an engine of 
our make that will exactly fit any need 
you may have. He bought it because he 
wanted the best and he has written to 
us to say that he got it. His letteris 
published in a little farm paper that 
our nearest branch house will be glad 
to send to you free with a complete 
catalog. Write for them and secure 
reliable home information before you 
buy a power outfit of any kind. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 
tn C i Busi Since 1848 


Betéers ers Exclusively sf Red River Special 
reshers a Steam 





Vierorvouts? @. iieinid Ss > 


Wind Stackers, Feeders 
Traction Engines ane Oil-Gas Tractors 
Battle Creek Michigan 
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Copyrighted Book “How to Judge Engines” 
une how high-grade semi-steel engines 
are made, advantages over cast iron, how 
common coaloilina WITTE reduces power 
cost 65 percent. Writeg 

today and get my ‘“‘How 
===> -to-Make-Money”’ 
folder, and latest ¥ 











WITTE SNCINET WORKS 


2356 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, i 
2356 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Prices 
Lower 
¢ Than 
c- 6 6Ever 
| ot aD 
RAND SS TS) (Se SINS 
book tells how GH ANY “As 


why we do it. a your chance, and {t's too good 
materials are up @nd prices must be higher another year. 


Write for Big Buggy Bargain Book 
it oye tg, te ry eprortn ape of eres before you clear 
olny Oe stood for quality yee aa Be pant ee 


ws Bugsy Styles -50 ‘Harness Styles 
e t. , 
**TRIAL: "The Big Book te free: © Wiite tor Xt vousy, 


Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 
726 Beardsley Ave. ~tery e l 


ojo} 
& HIDES 


Highest Prices Paid ! 
Remittance mailed same 
day shipment is received 







































No Commission To Pay 
Write for WOOL BACS and PRICE LIST 


M. Sabel & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Get the Admiral Horse Presa, 
NOW A bustling money-maker. 
Big capacity at lowest 


You OFT 8] Make cost. No foot ipa 


$160. Write today 
M oney Fast Oe ge Hay Press Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 


you can often get it by putting a little notice | 


in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


4 || XIX. Potassium: How to Make Available 


By TAIT BUTLER 














E HAVE learned that soils 
AW vary greatly in the amount of 

potassium they contain. The 
variation is from little more than a 
trace, as in the case of some peaty 
soils, up to more than 3 per cent. In 
soil containing .01 per cent there is 
200 pounds of potassium in the top 6 
or 7 inches of an acre, whereas in a 
soil containing 3 per cent there is 
60,000 pounds. 

Plants also vary greatly in their 
use of potassium as do also different 
parts of the same plant. For instance, 
in a crop of 25 bushels, 1,750 pounds, 
of ear corn, there is only about 7 
pounds of potash, while in the 2,000 
pounds of stover which goes with 25 
bushels of grain there is about 28 
pounds of potash. Or in the entire 
crop of corn yielding 25 bushels of 


grain, that is, in the grain, cobs and 
stover, there is about 35 pounds of 
potash; while in 25 bushels, 1,500 


pounds, of soy bean seed there is 30 
pounds of potash, and in the 2,500 
pounds of stover which goes with 
the 1,500 pounds of seed only about 
19 pounds, or 49 pounds of potash in 
the whole crop. Again, while timo- 
thy hay only contains 1 per cent of 
potash tobacco leaves contain 6 per 
cent and tobacco stems 7 per cent of 
potash. 

Tobacco, the legumes, root crops 
like potatoes and turnips, and fruits 
use large quantities of potash, but 
as previously shown, the largest part 
of the potash is generally found in 
the stalks, stems and-leaves. It is, 
therefore, essential that soils be sup- 
plied with an abundance of available 
potash for the highest production of 
these crops, and it is not unusual, 
even on soils containing large quanti- 
ties of potash, to find that additional 
supplies ‘of available potash are nec- 
essary for the largest yields of these 
In other words, there might 
be ample available potash in a soil 
for the production of oats and not be 
nearly enough available for a large 
yield of tobacco. 

But since most lands are pretty 
well supplied with potash, and those 
parts of the crops which are sold or 
removed from the farm do not usu- 
ally contain large quantities of this 
potash, the most important duty of 
the farmer as regards the potash re- 
quirements of a productive soil is to 
make available the supplies already 
in the land. This does not mean 
that the potassium supply is not re- 
duced by long continued cropping, 
but the reduction is slow and the 
supply large. Hence, to make a soil 
rich as regards the potash supply, it 
is usually sufficient to make that al- 
ready in the soil available for feeding 
the crops. 

How the Potash in The Soil Is Made 
Available 


OTASSIUM, in the forms gener- 
ally used in commercial fertiliz- 
ers, is soluble in the soil water and 


| readily available for use by the crops. 


The supplies not used undergo 
changes which make them less solu- 
ble and which prevent large losses by 
leaching. The loss by this means 
from an acre during an entire season 
generally being less than 10 pounds 
and often probably not more than 
half that amount. 
As already stated, 
organic matter 
ble or available 


the potassium in 
is quite readily solu- 
and in this way, by 


supplying large quantities of fresh 
| organic matter, such a stable ma- 
nure or legume crops plowed under, 
considerable available potassium is 
furnished the crops. But this is not 
| the only action of decaying organic 


as regards the available 
f potassium. 
Probably 


garded as 


sup- 


the following may be re- 
the four principal factors 








involved in the making of the potas- 
sium already in the soil available for 
feeding the crops: 


1, The decay of organic matter and 
the action of the products resulting 
from this decay. 

é The-cultivation or fining of the 
soil. 


3. The action of plant roots on the 
soil materials. 


4. The application of chemical sub- 
stances, such as calcium (lime) com- 
pounds—lime, ground limestone, gyp- 
sum or land plaster, etc. 


Action of Rotting Vegetable Matter 


t. little is known regarding these 
influences to justify an attempt to 
discuss them at length or to fully ex- 
plain them; but the fact that these 
influences are operating to make the 
potassium and other plant foods 
more readily available is generally 
accepted. Moreover, the mere state- 
ment of these means for making 
more of the potassium available 
should be sufficient for the farmer 
whose soils are fairly well supplied 
with this plant food, for all these in- 
fluences may readily be brought to 
bear on the potassium now in the soil 
by any farmer who realizes their im- 
portance. In the decay of vegetable 
matter in the soil potassium is ac- 
tually supplied from this swbstance, 
but in the decay of this organic mat- 
ter organic acids are also formed. A 
number of these acids and carbonic 
acid and nitric acid are known to dis- 
solve the materials which now hold 
potassium in insoluble forms. This 
is plainly, therefore, another reason 
why our soils should be abundantly 
supplied with organic or vegetable 
matter. Its decay not only directly 
supplies plant foods but also results 
in the formation of substances which 
dissolve other plant foods already in 
the soil. In fact, when we come to 
the discussion of humus and its ef- 
fects on the soil and its productive- 
ness, the reader is apt to conclude 
that this is the beginning and the end 
of rich soil making. That is pretty 
nearly true, but at present it is our 
purpose to stress the importance of 
decaying vegetable matter in making 
the supplies of potassium now in the 
soil available for feeding the crops. 
The second means named, by which 
potassium is made available for feed- 
ing the growing plants, is of scarcely 
less importance, especially in heavy 
or stiff soils. When soluble potas- 
sium is applied to the soil it is quick- 
ly dissolved in the soil water and dis- 
tributed over the surface of the soil 


particles or grains in the surface soil. 
The finer the soil or the larger the 
number ‘of soil particles whose sur- 


faces are exposed to hold and hold 
this plant food,the more that will be 
held and the more readily will the 
plant roots be able to reach it. But 
in addition, the smaller the soil parti- 
cles the more surface which will be 
exposed to the soil water and it is 
well known that even the solid parti- 


cles or rocks are slightly soluble in 
the soil water containing carbonic 
and other acids. It is, therefore, 
highly important that the soil be 


finely pulverized if the most is to be 
done to make the potassium already 
in the soil soluble, so the 
crops can use it. 


growing 
Better cultivation, 
therefore, is only second to more or- 
ganic matter as a means of increas- 
ing the available supply of potassium. 

In this connection it is well to re- 
member that the surface soil 
tains less potassium than the sub- 
surface and that each of these usu- 
ally contains less potassium than the 
subsoil. This is easily understood 
when we remember that most of the 
potassium in the soil came from the 
rocks and is insoluble. Deeper plow- 
ing, therefore, is a phase of 


con- 








better | 
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cultivation which will also add to the 
potassium supply. 

The solvent action of plant roots is 
one of the most important agencies 
for making the insoluble potassium 
in the small soil particles available 
for use of the plant. By some mate- 
rial which the roots or root hairs 
produce or give off they are able to 
dissolve small portions of the rock 
particles which make up the soil. 
This is a well known but not very 
clearly understood action of plant 
roots. Two facts at once stand out 
as of the utmost importance. The 
soil particles should be small and the 
numbers of roots large and kept con- 
stantly active in the soil by the grow- 
ing of crops as nearly all the time as 
possible. 

This action of plant roots in dis- 
solving rock was first observed when 
it was found that if plant roots grew 
close to a smooth rock, like a polish- 
ed slab of marble, the rock or marble 
slab was made rough and very shal- 
low depressions occurred, showing 
that some of the rock had been dis- 
solved by the plant roots. Again, we 
insist that deep plowing, fining the 
soil and the growing of crops as near- 
ly all the time as possible are import- 
ant means of making the potassium 
in the soil available. If we remember 
that the potassium once taken up by 
the crops, again becomes quickly 
available for feeding succeeding 
crops, the force of the foregoing facts 
will be doubly appreciated. 


That the addition of “lime” (cal- 
cium oxide, calcium hydroxide and 
calcium carbonate) and land plaster 
(gypsum or calcium sulphate) ap- 
pears to increase the availability of 
potassium has long been observed. 
Too little is known of these varied 
chemical ‘or other activities to make 
the explanation easy or certain, but 
the fact that these materials and oth- 
ers do increase the supply of availa- 
ble or soluble potassium seems cer- 
tain. Possibly, decaying organic mat- 
ter and the action of plant roots are 
more effective in setting free potas- 
sium for the use of the growing 
crops, but lime unquestionably is also 
of considerable importance in this 
work. 

Of course, involved in many if not 
all of these forces for the setting free 
of plant foods, is bacterial activity. 
Germ life is active and most tre- 





GOOD LIVING 


is excellently at- 
tained by adding 
to the daily menu 
a ration of 


Grape-Nuts 


Goodness—Ener- 
gy—Ease of Di- 
gestion—Excel- 
lent Flavor—are 
all found in this 
truly remarkable 
wheat and barley 
food. 
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mendously effective in a wide range 

of soil activities, but the conditions 

which we have discussed simply mean 

more suitable conditions for these 

bacterial activities. 

How Are We to Increase the Supply 
of Potassium in the Soil? 

AVING briefly discussed the 

means of making the potassium 
already in the soil more freely avail- 
able for crop production, now let us 
even more briefly discuss the addi- 
tion of potassine, where the supplies 
present are below those necessary to 
a productive soil. 

In the first place, let us start out 
with a clean understanding that 
while most soils have ample supplies 
of potassium, there are some soils in 
which the supply is actually so low as 
to make it necessary to add potas- 
sium, if we are to get a rich or highly 
productive soil. At least, this is gen- 
erally accepted as a fact. In such 
cases, how is the supply of potassium 
to be increased? There is no crop 
rotation, nor is there any system of 
jiarming which adds to the supply in 
the soil. Leaching, erosion or wash- 
ing and the selling of products tend 
to remove potassium and reduce the 
supplies in the soil. Of course, if 
hays or rough forage, or even 
grains, are bought and fed and the 
manure carefully saved and applied 
to the soil potassium will be added. 
But this is not an economical way of 
feeding livestock nor of buying po- 
tassium. 

The supplies of commercial potas- 
sium for agricultural use have come 
very largely from Germany. At pres- 
ent commercial potassium is so high 
priced and so scarce that its use is 
not likely to be economical. 

Small supplies of potash are always 
obtainable in products like cotton- 
seed meal, which contains about 1.5 
to 2 per cent; tobacco refuse—stems 
and stalks—which contain about 5 or 
6 per cent and wood ashes which 
when unleached contain from 6 to 9 
per cent of potash. 

In the article last week it was stat- 
ed that in the top 6 or 7 inches of a 
soil containing 1 per cent of potas- 
sium there is 3,000 pounds to the acre. 
This should have been 2,000 pounds. 


SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


Some Sinead Needed on Most 
Southern Farms—Preparing for the 
Late Gardens—The Great Oppor- 
tunity for American Breeders 





Tl IS quite true, I believe that we 

could farm successfully without 
livestock, if all our land that we are 
endeavoring to handle were level, 
well drained and 
free from fast 
rocks, and if the 
proper amount of 
human labor- were 
always available 
for carrying out 
our plans. 

My belief is 
founded upon the 
well known fact 
that moreof plants 
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will grow on the land than is taken 
out of the land in their growth, so if 
we give careful attention to supply- 


ing needed phosphorus, potash and 
lime on level land that is well sub- 
drained and then turn under one- 
third or more of the organic matter 
produced on the land, we may be 
pretty sure that we may continue the 
practice indefinitely. 

But on account of the fact that on- 
ly a small percentage of our farm- 
ing land is so level and so well sub- 
drained as to insure against soil 
washing; so free from permanent 
obstructions to economical cultiva- 
tion that continuous working in hoed 
crops can be made the most profit- 
able, and that labor is always an un- 
certain factor, because of this I say, 
a certain amount of livestock is re- 
quired on the great majority of our 
farms, I have never yet heard an 
advocate of the non-livestock sys- 


tem of farming contend that his 
system could be worked on _ hilly 
lands underlaid with hard _— sub- 


soils. And because we in the South 
have such a tremendous acreage of 
this rough land; have such a large 
acreage too of land so reduced in 
fertility and productive power that 
hoed crops produced thereon will 
not pay cost of production, and only 
through grazing can a profit be se- 
cured; and, finally because our labor 
is somewhat uncertain at all times, 
I have always been a staunch ad- 
vocate of the principle of some live- 
stock on every farm. 

The South taken as a whole can- 
not economically handle her farm- 
ing lands through the space of half 
a century without the aid of live- 
stock under the best of crop farm- 
ing conditions, and she certainly will 
not under the condition of “cropping” 
that we have been forced into or 
fallen into in many sections during 
the past century. So while war 
rages and food crops go sky-high in 


produce fine crops of Irish potatoes 
and it will be almost a sin this year 
to let rich land—that is already in 
good seed bed condition—grow up in 
wild grass and weeds. We often 
work the potato land just as the 
plants are maturing and plant corn 
between the rows, then while the 
potatoes are being dug the corn is 
sprouting. 
ok ok * 

The terrible tax war is laying on 
everything in Britain, the pure-bred 
cattle herds included, seems to spell 
opportunity to breeders of pure-bred 
cattle in America and Argentine—un- 
less we get into the same plight that 
Britain is in before the blood-letting 
is over. After the war closes the 
world will need cattle seed for im- 
proving the common stocks worse 
than ever before, and the United 
States would seem to be the logical 
point from which these stocks may 
be drawn. So the present high prices 
of good registered cattle may be low 


after all when measured by the de- | 





UT your oats with a binder. 
per cent. 


another to drive. 


5. Rush cutting all possible. 


Southern soil is damp. 


threshers prove very expensive. 
either rain or dew. 
avoidable. 


shocks two to four weeks. 


no grain being left on straw. 


refanning oats until needed. 


—J. S. McGehee, Laurel Hill, La. 





HARVESTING OATS—TWELVE SUGGESTIONS 


A mower is liable to waste 25 to 50 
In this climate one six-foot binder will harvest about 
eight acres per day; not over 60 acres for the season. 

2. Previously have your binder all ready and tested on grass, and 
bearings limbered up and crew drilled, especially regarding threading 
and tying. Have an extra binder tongue and several extra wings and 
arms for the reel all ready beforehand for repairing breakages. Bet- 
ter work four horses to your binder, with one man to operate and 
Set binder to make small bundles, to facilitate 
threshing. Harvest early; our own crop ripens about May 20. 

8. If you have to buy a thresher, get enough capacity. 
turned yellow—just as soon as all the grain has passed the milk stage. 
The dough stage is all right. Don’t wait for full ripeness. 

4. Do not cut grain while wet from rain or dew. 


6. Cut low to get long straw. 


7. Shock with only four bundles to the shock and reset fallen 
shocks every day (very important). 
8. If you have to buy a thresher, get enough capacity. 


9. Thresh as soon as possible, but do not thresh grain wet from 
Thresh from field. Do not stack, unless un- 
Fresh oats are liable to sweat. 


10. Examine straw stack constantly during the threshing to assure 


11. Use light wind on fan; take out plenty of chaff with grain and 
so save the light oats. This reduces waste, the oats cure better, the 
light stuff adds fine feed, and the horses eat more slowly. 


12. Store in bulk and not over three feet deep. Don’t sack. Be 
sure to thoroughly examine grain daily and turn with shovel if there 
is any indication of heating. Watch closely for at least three weeks. 


Small 


This keeps mildew from grain. 


Small 


Ours keep uninjured in 


Defer 








price, let us not forget that we yet 
owe something to our grandchildren 
and so keep the livestock develop- 
ment idea growing as rapidly as pos- 
sible for the sake of the land. 

* * 

If the land on which the late crops 
of corn and vegetables are grown be- 
comes compact from any cause—so 
hard as to lose its springiness—be- 
fore the plants are half-grown, my 
advice is to get down in the soil be- 
tween the rows and break it up. I 
have yet to see my first good crop of 
corn produced on hard land, except 
in seasons of unusual rainfall. We 
always think when we get the soil 
to the point that it retains its spring- 
iness throughout the season, in spite 
of beating rains and tramping of 
horses that we then have a dependa- 
ble soil. 

* * * 

Let us not this season—as we so 
often do—waste all the work of cul- 
tivation we give to the early veget- 
able crops, by letting the land grow 
up in grass and weeds as the crops 
ripen. But rather let us keep the 
tools of cultivation running a little 
later, then, without further working 
of the land, plant other crops that 
will mature better in the fall or dur- 
ing the winter. Late corn, turnips, 
parsnips, rye, oats, etc., may well 
follow the early potato crop or the 
land may be seeded to grass, clover 
or alfalfa at little extra expense, and 
these crops go in under almost ideal 
conditions. Good land is required to 


mand of the future. Anyway, the 
writer has never seen a time when 
the prospect for continued prosper- 
ity in the pure-bred cattle trade 
seemed brighter to him. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





Proverbs Adapted for War Time 


(CHERISH thy parings. 

Waste not, want not. 

The high cost of living is the whine 
of life. 

A word to the wives is: “Efficient.” 

If the shoe fits keep on wearing it. 

Better no garbage can than a full 
one, 

It’s a wise father 
Own crop. 

Beauty is less than skin deep—in a 
potato. 

Bread, scattered from the back 
door, is the chaff of life. 

Eat to live; there is no virtue in liv- | 
ing to eat. 


that grows his 


When prosperity flies in at the 
window, garbage slips out at the 
door. 


“He also that is slothful in his work 
is brother to him that is a great 
waster.” 

“Much food is in the tillage of the 
poor; but there is that which is de- 
stroyed for want of judgment.” 

A rounded purse cannot live in har- 


mony with a full garbage pail.—Flor- | 


ida Extension Service. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 





| SPLASH OLLING 
SYSTEM 
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Why is bicycling more popular than ever? 
Answer—better bicycles and better roads. 

Ride for health! Ride for pleasure! En- 
joy cycling at its best on the finest, stur- 
diest, smoothest running and longest wear- 
ing bicycle built — Iver Johnson. 

Only finest quality seamless tubing, drop- 
forged parts and one-piece hubs are good 
enough for an Iver Johnson. 

There are 17 models—a bicycle for every 
purpose and every member of the family. 
$35. to $55. Juveniles, $20. to $25. 

Three Books FREE 
indicate which books you want. “ar 
Arms; ‘‘B’’—Bicycles; ‘*C’’—Motorcycles. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
316 River Street Fitchburg, Mass 
New York: 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 


Avi 
‘ JOHNSON 


- BICYCLES ~ Y 


Ss 
More Fun Than Ever! 
=| 
= 
= 
E 
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SPRAY YOUR COWS WITH 
SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 


And increase their milk production. Make 
life easy for the cow and she will make 
milking easy for you. SO-BOS-SO KILFLY is guaran- 
teed to keep flics away from cattle and horses. Will not 
gum the hair nor harm the hide. 
Flies are unhealthy — get rid of 
them. Spray twice a day with SO- 
BOS-SO KILFLY and note the dif- 
ference in the milk yield. 

A gallon of SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 
will spray 200 cows—or one cow 
200 times. Used twice a day on 
cattle and horses, it works a trans- 
formation that you will wonder at. 
You should not be without SO- 
BOS-SC KILFLY on the farm. Ask 
your dealer to-day. 


THE H. E. ALLEN MFG. CO., INC. 
CARTHAGE, N.Y., U.S.A. 




























nds of car ownere know this 
to be a fact. The reason is ob- 


Moreover, Buckskin quality is of 
highest. 


to you—saving you _ fully Rat 


With every tire you get a jj 
4000-Mile Guarantee 
Send for free illustrated booklet 
and price list. Order a trial tire 
and if it doesn’t live up to our 
guarantee, we will give you credit 
in full for the unexpired mileage, 
THE t. AND M. RUBBER CO. 
Diamend St, Carrotiton, O. 
Western Distributing Office 15 
7 | 1436 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SELF- re Onetoe eo WINDMILE 


With Nc 
Keeping OUT bust: a Ruts ms y tinea IN Of) 












OIL SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
DOUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half Ge toad 
Sony 5 wus desirabl tint 
TO-OILED AERMOTOR 
eum Enginés — Pumps — Tanks 
Water Supply Goods — Stee! Frame Saws 
Wart AERMOTOR CO. 2500 t2m Sr. Cnicaco 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
vour advertisement in The Progressive Far- 
mef, 
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your milk pail 



































Has self-centerin 
bowl; detached spindle 


NEW DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


g poy are the days when you are getting more milk in the 
pail, and with butter-fat at its present high price you want to 
be dead sure that you are getting all the cream out of the pail. 


Every De Laval equipped 
with Bell. ‘Speed-Indicator 
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You certainly can’t afford to feed butter-fat to the calves and 
Pigs at from 30 to 40 cents a pound. 


All sorts of ‘“‘claims’’ are made for various cream separators, 
but what you are looking for is ‘‘proof.”’ 


Here is the most convincing kind of proof that the De Laval is 
the cleanest skimming machine: 


Fifteen years ago there were a dozen different makes of 
creamery or factory separators in use. 


Today the creamerymen and large milk plants the world over 
use the De Laval almost exclusively. In fact, it’s hard to find a 
large cream producer or creameryman who will allow any separator 
other than a De Laval in his plant, no 
matter what the price. 


Why? Because they have found that 
it makes a difference of several thousand 
dollars a year to them whether a De 
Laval or some other make of machine is 
used. They simply can’t afford to use 
any other machine. 


This is proof of De Laval closer skim-. 
ming that you can’t afford to ignore. 
Even if you don’t separate as much 
cream as the creameryman, you can’t 
afford to waste it any more than he can. 


Your local De Laval agent will be 
glad to let you try out a New De Laval 
on your own place. If you don’t know 
the local agent, write to our nearest 
office for catalog or other information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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Ve = SILO FILERZ 
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and maximum storage Cca- Zz } 
pacity from your silo. To own a whirlwind is to pos- 

sess silo filler perfection. A wonderfully fast and depend 

» able machine—based on mechanical principles that speak 
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S for themselves. 
S THE WHIRLWIND ZF 
is simplicity itself. Five sizes, 3 to 40 tons hourly with 3 to 22 H. P. gas- 


SSlin 


piece of cast metal used in Whirwind construction is semi-steel and thor- 
oughly tested prior to its acceptance as a Whirlwind part. 

Heaviest Cutter and Blower wheel on any filler makes for even 

cutting and the absolute safety coming from uniform centrifugal 

train. Better investigate. Look before you leap. Get our free 

Catalogue and Book: “Why and How of 

. Silo filling.” 

Ouragent’s “Weekly Bulletin” 

has much inside inform- 

ation. Your name will 

be put on our regular 

mailing listif request- 

ed today. 


Wilder-Strong 
Implement Co. 
BOX W ; 


ine. Plain or traveling feed tables. Three styles of mounting. Every 


asss60i0 
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The Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed, 
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HOW TO PRODUCE CREAM OF 
GOOD QUALITY 


A First-class Product Means a First- 
class Price—Some Helpful Sugges- 
tions 


N EVERY line of endeavor men are 

willing to pay a premium for an 
article of good quality. It is no less 
a valuable asset in dairying than else- 
where. For the producer of milk, 
cream, butter or ice cream, good 
quality is one of the very best aids to 
a good ready market. 

With the introduction of cream- 
eries in the South a new phase is 
brought to light. A} ° number of 
the producers of - or cream- 
eries are not deir; by training 
and do not take it up as their main 
business, but as a side line to their 
general farming operations. Lacking 
the knowledge of how to properly 
handle milk and cream, there is a 
great possibility of their making 
some simple mistakes that mean the 
difference between good and poor 
cream. No butter-maker can take 
poor cream and make a first-class 
grade of butter. It is hard for the 
creamery to dispose of poor butter 
and may mean the success or failure 
cf the enterprise. Recognizing this 
fact, the creameries in the states hav- 
ing dairy laws have adopted a uni- 
form method of grading cream and 
pay according to grade. 

Probably the greatest cause of 
poor cream is holding too long on 
the farm where produced. Some 
farmers milk only a few cows and do 
not feel that they can afford to ship 
until they have a full can, which may 
be once a week. Others live so far 
out in the country that they find it 
inconvenient to deliver often. Cream 
should be delivered three times a 
week in warm weather and twice a 
week at other times, except in the 
coldest weather, in order to reach the 
creamery in good condition. 

Inadequate facilities for keeping 
cream cold is another factor to be 
considered. On most farms in this 
climate where natural ice cannot be 
barvested and stored during the win- 
ter, ice is out of the question. The 
farmer who has a cold spring can 
build a water tank over it and let the 
cans set in there. Another good way 
where the farmer uses a pump to get 
water for his stock is to put a tank 
between his well and stock tank so 
that all the water the stock drinks 
runs around the cans in the milk 
tank. Where a windlass is used to 
draw water, a tank can be filled and 
drained as often as necessary to keep 
the cream cool. A more simple 
method is to suspend the cans in the 
well with a rope. 

Dirty cream will sour much quicker 
than will clean cream. The cows 
should be clean. Their flanks and 
udders should be dampened just be- 
fore milking to prevent hair and par- 
ticles of dirt from falling into the 
pail. A partially covered pail should 
be used so very little dirt will fall 
into it. The milker’s hands should be 
clean and dry. The filthy practice of 
dipping the hands into the milk so as 
to milk with a “wet hand” would not 
be countenanced in producing any 
other kind of food. The barn should 
be clean, well lighted and well venti- 
lated. 

Washing the utensils is a very sim- 
ple process, yet-very many people do 
not do it correctly. First rinse the 
pails, cans, etc. in lukewarm water, 
then use hot water as hot as the hand 
can bear with some kind of washing 
powder as a cleansing agent. Do not 
use a dishrag but a good stiff brush 
and wash thoroughly. A common 
wire “dishrag” will do. Then scald 
with boiling water or with steam if 
available. Do not wipe out with a 
cloth but drain out the free running 
water and then turn right side up and 
the heat of the can will dry it. They 


should be kept on a rack or box in 
the sun and aired out. Utensils treat- 
ed in this way will be clean and sweet 
and will last longer than cans im- 
properly cleaned. By all means do 
not pour boiling water into anything 
having milk adhering to it as the milk 
will be cooked on and is hard to re- 
move. Such utensils are likely to be- 
come filthy in a short time. 

Where the farmer has a separator 
it should be set to separate a rich 
cream. Rich cream will not sour so 
Guickly as thin cream, because the 
milk sugar which first begins to fer- 
ment is then nearly all in the skim- 
milk. A cream testing from 35 to 40 
per cent of butter fat is also best for 
making butter. Another point to 
keep in mind is not to pour the warm, 
freshly separated cream into the 
cream of previous milkings, but cool 
it down first, as otherwise it will in- 
duce souring. Of course the sepa- 
rator should be taken apart and 
washed every time it is used. 

To sum the whole situation up in a 
few words, clean barns, clean cows, 
clean utensils, and clean milkers, will 
produce clean milk which when skim- 
med and the cream properly handled 
and delivered frequently will enable 
the creamery to produce a good but- 
ter. Such cream will always bring 
the best market price at any cream- 
ery. H. C. FERGUSON. 

Auburn, Ala. 





The Silo Saves Waste and Loss 


Not only does siloing corn enable 

us to get more feeding value from 
an acre of land devoted to this crop, 
but in some years the silo will save 
us from a complete, or almost com- 
plete, loss of the crop. 

In 1914 Mr. T. C. Wesbrook, of Mc- 
Lennan County, had a large acreage 
of corn on some of the bottom land 
bordering the Brazos, land that 
would in ordinary cases make a very 
large yield of corn, but subject to 
overflow. The unusual happened that 
year; it was only possible to keep 
the middles of the corn free from 
weeds, and the rows grew up in 
grass and careless weeds. The corn 
looked very well when in full silk and 
tassel, but the weeds were gaining on 
it, and the owner, who saw _ that 
something must be done, decided to 
put the corn in silos as soon as it 
was matured enough. He had no si- 
los, but he soon built four, all of re- 
enforced concrete, two of them hold- 
ing two hundred tons and the other 
two being of one hundred and fifty 
tons capacity. 

The silos were filied in good time. 
The careless weeds and grass were 
cut with the corn and siloed with it. 
Sorghum was mixed with the corn 
when it was siloed; a load of corn 
was put in and then a load of sorg- 
hum. The corn that was left when 
the silos were well filled was cut and 
shocked in the field. Later, when 
one of the silos was emptied, it avas 
put into the silos like the other. . In 
the last fillings, well cured -alfalfa 
was siloed with the corn. 

Of course, in siloing this dry stuff, 
much water had to be added to it to 
get it to pack evenly.. Much of the 
success of siloing any crop depends 
on the thoroughness with which the 
packing is done. Mr. Westbrook 
used eleven goats and one man in the 
silo for doing the packing. In silo- 
ing the dry stuff a stream of water 
from a one and one-half inch hose 
was played on the silage while the 
packing was being done. 

When the horses or mules were 
working, a small portion of cotton- 
seed meal—about three or four 
pounds—was added to the daily ra- 
tion of hay and silage. The ration 
was also varied by feeding some rice 
bran or wheat bran instead of cotton- 
seed meal. KOLB PERKINS. 





She—Have you heard about the new big 
guns in France? 
He—Somme guns!—Cornell Widow, 
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[ “LEST WE FORGET” : 


———— 





RE you acquainted with your coun- 
ty agent? 


It is not yet too late to buy a can- 
ning outfit in codperation with neigh- 
bors or relatives. 


When window and door screens are 
painted white you can’t see through 
them into a room. 


“T like my new garden plow so well 
that I worked my whole garden the 
first time I used it,” said a gardener 
to us a few days ago. “To have done 
this with a hoe would have been the 
work of a half-day, but with the little 
push plow I finished the job in an 
hour.” 


Good seed wheat or rye is going to 
be scarce next fall, and farmers 
should save their own seed whenever 
possible. Home-grown grain prop- 
erly cleaned and screened will give 
better results than doubtful seed 
bought from Tom, Dick, or Harry. 


An hour of work counts for more 
now than at any other time of year, 
it is true, but as much can be accom- 
plished by eight hours of energetic 
work as by twelve hours of half- 
hearted labor. 


Why not buy a “community trac- 
tor” for putting in a large acreage of 
grain this fall? It will be almost 
time to begin the plowing by the 
time you can order the tractor and 
have it shipped. Sucha tractor would 
be a good investment for any neigh- 
borhood. 


“TI wish I had followed the advice 
of my county agent and used two 
tons of lime per acre on my alfalfa 
instead of the _ half-ton which I 
thought was sufficient,” a farmer said 
to us recently. “Others who followed 
his advice are getting much heavier 
cuttings now than I am.” 


“T’m not talking about it very much, 
but I am trying to grow every ounce 
of food it is possible to grow on my 
farm this year,” said a farmer to us 
the other day. “It’s my plan to grow 
the crop having the most food value 
when I have one or more crops from 
which to choose.” 


Guesswork hardly ever hits, and the 
careful farmer will not depend on it. 
This is a year when a mistake will 
mean a greater loss than ever—a year 
that should be free from experiments. 
The wise farmer will therefore get 
,into touch with his county agent, 
state experiment station, and any 
other agency of better farming that 
offers itself and will avoid every mis- 
take possible. 





Emergency Food Measures 


NE peck of 100-day velvet beans 

planted in every acre of South 
Carolina corn would release for hu- 
man food, the entire corn crop, thus 
practically doubling, in effect, the 
corn crop of South Carolina. 


2. A row of early maturing bunch 
variety of cowpeas planted between 
each row of corn, even though vel- 
vet beans be planted in corn rows, 
would produce 100,000,000 bushels of 
peas for human food and greatly 
cut down the necessity for costly 
meat diets. 

3. Lima beans planted beside all 
fences and in fence corners would 
yield in dry beans enough to largely 


eliminate our importation of such 
products. 
4. Corn field beans planted be- 


tween the hills of corn on the rich- 
est lands would yield in dry beans 
for winter use thousands of bushels 
in each county. 

5. Stubble 


lands be 


will produce green beans enough to 
supply a family through the winter. 
They may be kept in earthen jars by 
covering with a brine made in the 
proportions of 1 pound, 9 ounces salt 
to 1 gallon of water. Cucumbers may 
be kept in the same way. 





The above from the Clemson Col- 
lege Extension Service, while primar- 
ily intended for South Carolina, is 
entirely applicable to a large part of 
the rest of the South as well. Velvet 
beans in corn have been found to 
yield in feed value about equal to 
the corn itself, thus releasing the 
corn to be used as human food in 
place of high-priced wheat. Cow- 
—_—_—_—_ 


peas and lima and fall beans should 
also be planted as we have never 
planted them before. 





Don’t Sell Breeding Animals 


S6T)\ON’T sell your breeding animals 

unless you can replace them im- 
mediately with better ones,” is the 
message the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is sending to 
farmers and stockmen everywhere. 
“Don’t let the temptation of high 
prices now being offered for live- 
stock or undue fear of the prices 
asked for many popular feeds mis- 
lead you into selling a cow or sow 
that will drop the golden calf or 
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litters. Such near-sighted profit tak- 
ing or lack of courage, if widespread, 
would strike at the foundation of the 
country’s livestock industry and crip- 
ple it for years to come. As there is 
a shortage of meat animals through- 
out the world, we cannot hope to .im- 
port new breeding stock to replace 
those we foolishly have killed off. 
Our own breeding animals, therefore, 
must be regarded as the seed essen- 
tial to the domestic meat supply of 
the Nation. 





“Your sister’s a long time about making 
her appearance,’”’ suggested the caller. 

“Well,”’ said the little brother, “she’d be a 
sight if she came down without making it."” 
—Cleveland Leader. 


























may planted, 


or sowed to cowpeas of the Iron or | 


3rabham variety, the first maturing 
peas picked and threshed and 
vines mowed at once for hay. 

6. A few extra rows in snap beans 


the 












Roofing. 





Use the Best 


_ your car is to give you all the service of 
which it is capable and give it at mini- 
mum cost it is imperative that you use the 
best lubricant obtainable. 


You can do no better in this connection than 
pin your faith to 


TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL 


Due to certain basic qualities this oil cannot deposit 
hard carbon in the motor. It affords perfect lubrica- 
tion at all times and under all conditions. 
the motor to develop its maximum power and thus 
deliver long mileage per gallon of gasoline. 


In the class with Texaco Motor Oil so faras quality 
goes are Texaco Graphite Axle Grease and Texaco 
he former will give as good service on 
the axles of your carriages and wagons, and the latter 
on the roofs of your buildings, as will Texaco Motor 
Oil in the motor of your car. 


Use Texaco Products on your farm. They are made 
for service. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXAS 
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F YOU can’t break the stubble land as soon as 
the oats are off, disk it thoroughly to prevent its 
getting hard. 





F YOU haven’t cowpea seed, buy them. As a food 
and feed crop, the cowpea should have a big 
place on nearly every farm. 





R. CAMPFIELD’S article, “A Successful Co- 

6perative Creamery,” in last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer, is one you should not only read but 
file away if you live in a county where there is 
prospect of starting a creamery soon. 





HOSE farmers who are so fortunate as to be 

using lespedeza for hay after oats are not both- 
ered at this season by the heavy work incident to 
getting in a crop of peas or beans after the small 
grain. South of the thirty-third parallel anywhere 
east of east Texas lespedeza may be depended 
upon to make a good cutting of hay on most soils 
of fair quality. 





F OUR farmers are to do their part in the war 
with real enthusiasm, they must understand the 
fundamental issues involved. They must under- 
stand just how a German victory would endanger 
human progress and the world’s peace. Are you 
able to tell your neighbors just why this is so? 
If not, look for our article on this subject in next 
week’s Progressive Farmer. 





REAT Britain has fixed minimum prices on 

farm products and farm labor, and it is not 
unlikely that the United States will shortly do 
likewise. We doubt if anything will serve as a 
greater stimulus to the farmer to grow big crops 
than the absolute assurance by the Government 
of fair prices. Once let the grower feel certain 
of $1.50 wheat, $1 corn and prices cof other pro- 
ducts in proportion, and he will do his part. The 
trouble with the present high prices is that the 
producer is not getting them, he in most cases 
having sold at much lower prices several months 
ago. 





i igew annual “Educational Special” of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer will be issued June 30. For 
this issue send us short, pointed experience letters 
telling how schools have been improved in your 
community, how the agricultural or farm life 
schools are doing their job, send any interesting 
facts bearing on consolidation, local taxation, 
transportation of pupils, school farms, school 
libraries, schoolhouse meetings, reducing expenses 
of pupils in boarding schools, or about any other 
phase of agricultural education or better public 
schools. A cash prize of $5 will be given for the 
best letter received from a Progressive Farmer 
reader, $3 for the second best, and regular rates 
for all other letters published. 





RULING by the Federal Farm Loan Board in 

regard to when a man may be considered as 
personally cultivating or operating his farm will 
be of particular interest to our readers. The law 
provides that “No loan shall be made to any per- 
son who is not at the time, or shortly to become, 
engaged in the cultivation of the farm mortgaged.” 
In order to “cultivate” a farm, the Board has 
ruled that it shall be worked (a) by the owner 
personally; (b) by a hired manager or by wages 
hands; or (c) by share tenants or croppers. In the 
latter case the Board requires that the contract 
specify that the land-owner is to pay the cropper 
a certain part of the crop for the work done, 
rather than the cropper paying the owner a part of 
the crop for the use of the land. This ruling set- 
tles a rather perplexing question, and makes it 
possible, by working the farm in one of the three 





above-mentioned ways, for a man not living on his 
land to borrow from the Federal land banks. 





E HOPE many Progressive Farmer readers 

have written their United States Senators pro- 
testing against the increase of from 100 to 500 per 
cent in newspaper postage and asking instead for 
heavier taxes on large incomes and on excess 
profits of large corporations. It will cost you only 
two cents to mail such a protest to a Senator. It 
may cost you a thousand times two cents to pay 
the increased subscription price of papers here- 
after if you do not protest and the bill passes. Mr. 
A. M. Worden, a thoughtful Tennessee farmer, 
sends us a copy of a letter he has written both his 
United States Senators, and one paragraph in his 
letter deserves the attention of everybody at this 
time. He says: 


“We are none of us too wise, and in the 
South, where illiteracy is far too common, it 
strikes me forcibly that a tax on information 
should be the last resort for raising money, 
especially a prohibitive tax on farm papers. A 
raise in postage equal to 25 to 100 per cent of 
the subscription price would cut off a very 
large share of the subscribers, and the farmer 
who would drop out first is just the one who 
needs the help of farm papers the most. The 
men who farm poorly are the men hardest 
to induce to take and read the farm papers 
and bulletins, and they are the men who would 
cancel subscriptions first. The rich man would 
pay the price and needs the paper less.” 


Food and Feed First—Plant Plenty of 


Cowpeas and Lima and Snap Beans 


OR the Southern farmer, peas and beans fur- 

nish the best of all substitutes for high-priced 

meat. Moreover, as a steady article of diet, 
particularly during warm weather, they are more 
wholesome. 





Cowpeas particularly should be widely planted 
this year. Successive plantings from now on until 
the latter part of July will mean a supply of green 
peas until frost, and any surplus may be dried and 
saved for winter use. 

Lima beans, both the bush and running varieties, 
grow nearly anywhere in the South with little at- 
tention, and make large quantities of fine food. 
Back-yard fences, back porches and even front 
porches may well be covered with the climbing 
limas. Surplus beans canned or dried will save 
grocers’ bills. 

Finally, the snap* beans, bush and pole, should 
be grown in abundance. They will help to feed 
us until fall, and canned they will also be of great 
value next winter and spring 

These three legumes have a high human food 
value and, with plenty of corn, will largely make 
the South independent of the North and West. 
Let us grow them all to the utmost of our ability. 





Where a Little Experimenting Helps the 
Farmer 


FEW days ago we were in an oat field on 
A wich the owner had used nitrate of soda in 

March. Through the center a strip some ten 
feet wide had been left without any of the fertil- 
izer, and the contrast was a most striking one. 
The field as a whole, despite the poor land and a 
bad season for oats, was making a fair crop—cer- 
tainly a profitable one at present prices for feed. 
But the oats on the strip that got none of the fer- 
tilizer were not over a foot high—actually hardly 
enough to rake had they been mowed. In this 
case the use of nitrate paid at the rate of about 
1,000 per cent, and the farmer had before him the 
plainest kind of proof of its profitableness. 

The same man is using nitrate of soda asa source 
of nitrogen for his cotton and corn, and is plan- 
ning to leave an occasional row without the soda 
and observe results. He feels fairly certain that 
it will pay, but knows that there’s nothing quite 
so convincing as seeing with one’s own eyes. 

We believe farmers generally should conduct 
more of these simple little tests. For instance, 
if there is some doubt about the value of inocu- 
lating for clover, inoculate one part of the field 
and leave another part uninoculated; if broad ter- 
races have not been tried, make a few and see 
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how they work; if roads have never been dragged 
in the community, drag a short stretch for a few 
months. 

We don’t believe in farmers trying to do the 
work of our experiment stations, but there are 
dozens of ways in which we might do some very 
satisfactory demonstrating. Try some of them 
on your farm this year. 


Three Ways in Which Business Men May 
Help Farmers it in Marketing 


NE of the ore big problems this year is 
O going to be to see to it that a fair price to 

the farmer is obtained for every pound of 
food and feed he has for sale. Failing in this, 
future advice to raise a surplus of food and feed 
will fall on deaf ears. What can be done? 

1. Provide a market for corn and beans. It will 
be a crime if, next fall, communities, because of 
unorganized marketing facilities, are compelled to 
sell corn at 60 and 70 cents a bushel and velvet 
beans at $10 and $12 a ton, as was the case last 
fall. Of course the grower must do his part by 
seeing to it that his product is sound and dry, but 
it is the duty of the business men to provide 
power corn shellers and sacks, and to help see to 
it that prices are in line with the big markets of 
the country. 





2. Save the surplus of sweet potatoes. It is 
easy to raise a big crop of sweet potatoes, but in 
the fall crop is often hard to sell at fair prices. 
Where such is the case, business men must help 
by providing sweet potato curing houses sufficient 
to hold the crop for better prices. These houses 
are entirely practicable. See your county demon- 
stration agent, or write your state experiment 
station or the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Washington, D. C., for plans. 

3. Help market hogs and cattle in car lots. 
Selling livestock on the local market is out of the 
question; carlot shipments direct to packing 
houses must be made. Rarely can individuals 
make carlot shipments and communities must put 
their livestock together. Scores of counties in 
the South are already following this plan, and 
hundreds of others must fall in line. The business 
man should actively help in this. 





Our Duty Today 


HAT is your idea as to the probable price 

of tobacco the coming season?” asks a 

friend. 
We believe that the day of low prices for farm 
products is past, and that for years to come 
the farmer will get good prices for all he can 
grow. But just now the duty of every farmer is 
to contribute with all his power to the production 
of food. Soldiers will be taken out of productive 
industry, and they must be fed and fed well, for 
an army fights on its stomach. Therefore no mat- 
ter what the price of tobacco may be, it will be 


better to shorten rather than increase the area 


es 


planted to tobacco, and increase the area devoted 
to food and feed for man and beast. 

Europe is looking to this country to save it from 
starvation. We can easily feed our own people, 
but to aid in bringing the war to a victorious end 
we will have to help feed our Allies, whose own 
crops will be shortened by lack of labor. The 
feeding of millions of men and at the same time 
feeding the home folks is going to tax this coun- 
try to its utmost. Hence we should make every 
effort to increase the food crops and cut out the 
tobacco and the whiskey-making. This war has 


been the greatest influence for total abstinence 


which has ever occurred. Soldiers do not fight on 
whiskey and tobacco, ‘but on good solid nutritious 
food. 


The doctrine of autocratic force is to be de- 
stroyed or the world will not be safe for our coun- 
try nor any other government of the people by 
the people. We are enlisted in the crusade, and 


every one must do his best, either in working or 
fighting, and the fighters cannot do their best 
unless the workers do theirs. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


| 
| (1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 





to Promote Equa! Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 














How a Town Was Reborn: A Lesson for 


Country Communities 

OUNTRY communities need more organiza- 
* tions and committees charged with the duty 

of doing something or getting something 
done for the community. Perhaps you may need 
better roads, or a school library, or an auditorium 
as a community meeting place. And everybody in 
the community may know and acknowledge that 
the need exists. Still if no one person or group of 
persons is named to move in the matter,—in other 
words, if it is a case of “What’s everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business,’—it may be years be- 
fore anything is done. On the other hand, if you 
have a farmers’ club or a farm women’s club or a 
community league, you name a committee. Then 
the members of that committee will feel that they 
are called upon to act. And they will call upon 
other citizens for codperation. Very soon some- 
thing will be accomplished. Moreover, community 
spirit will develop, and one form of progress will 
lead to another. 

I know right now a town that offers striking 
proof of this assertion. Six years ago, Raleigh was 
backward, sleepy, a “dead town.” Other cities 
poked fun at it. They didn’t believe it would ever 
wake up. It was a state capital, and rival cities 
even talked of taking the capitol away from it. 
Still the town slept on. Then came a movement 
to erect a Y. M. C.A. building. Expert organizers 
from a distance came in and helped the local 
forces. Soliciting “teams” of men were organized. 
Everybody in town was put to work. And they 
did work. And old men who had never before 
given anything for the public good loosened their 
purse-strings. And men who had never given 
time and effort to the public good found a new sort 
of happiness—the happiness that comes through 
cooperative comradeship with other workers in 
an unselfish cause. They got the $70,000 Y. M.C.A. 

Ever since that time this town has been a differ- 
ent sort of place. It got a baptism of grace, gen- 
erosity and comradeship it has never gotten over. 
And many a country neighborhood needs to go 
through the same sort of experience. Get your 
local organizations—a Local Union or farmers’ 
club, a farm women’s club, and a community 
league if possible—and then get 


“Since the war the bulk of the Negroes have 
been working on a bare living wage, a wage 
that permits them only a very low standard of 
living, and the white man who produces the 
same product in competition with them can 
hope to get a better return only in so far as 
he does better farming.” 


In other words, the white tenant or farmer who 
has no more ambition than to farm the way the 
average Negro farms thereby forces his family to 
live on the average Negro’s scale of living. The 
way to be able to live differently is to farm differ- 
ently—for the white tenant to use his superior 
brain by doing superior work. Let us see then 
what are the characteristics of typical old-time 
Negro farming: 

1. The one-crop or “all-cotton” system. No 
well planned diversification putting “food, feed 
and fertility first.” 

2. No new methods. No farm papers. Laughs 
at “book-farming,” demonstration agents, farmers’ 
institutes, etc., and says that Gran’pap, “ole Mars- 
ter”, the moon and the almanac are good enough 
for him. 


3. Shiftless methods. Doesn’t break land well, 
depends wholly on commercial fertilizers; uses 
old-fashioned tools and no machinery; lets grass 
get ahead of him; ignores peas, clovers, and feed 
crops for hogs and cattle; is late picking his cot- 
ton, €t€.; ete: 


4. Buys everything from the store. “He lives 
out of a canned garden and milks a tin cow,” as Dr. 
Knapp used to say. 

5. Doesn’t save. If he has anything left, is likely 
to spend it on whiskey or on some traveling-agent 
swindler instead of for pigs, cows, tools and 
horses. 

Thousands of Negroes, of course, are doing ex- 
cellent farming now, but these, we believe, will be 
recognized as five characteristics of the shiftless 
class of Negroes—the characteristics that keep 
them poor—and the characteristics therefore that 
will keep any white farmer poor who follows in 
the same path. 

The white farmer must sell his products in com- 
petition with Negro labor. If he farms like the 
Negro does, he must live like the Negro does— 
sooner or later. The only remedy is for the white 
farmer to use his brain and show that white brain 
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is superior to Negro brain. 

“Don’t hate the Negro; excel him,” is our advice. 
But we would also remind our white farmers that 
one of the best ways to excel the Negro is 
through codperative effort—getting together as 
far as possible in all-white neighborhoods so as 
to have codperation in making all farm products 
as well as marketing them—co6peration in getting 
and using improved machinery and pure-bred live- 
stock; codperation in buying fertilizers and sup- 
plies; codperation in marketing all crops; and co- 
Operation in getting credit and avoiding “time 
prices.” 
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Give Farmers Representation on Official 
Boards 


E BELIEVE that in every Southern state 

an earnest effort should be made to put a 

greater number of worthy farmers on party 
executive committees and on official boards ap- 
pointed by governors and legislatures. It too 
often happens that the men who dictate as to who 
shall go on such boards and committees are city 
men and do not know the ablest farmers of the 
state. Of course, we do not think that a man should 
be given official position in a party or a state just 
because he is farmer. But heretofore the fact 
that a man was a farmer has often kept him from 
being known to our political dictators, and farm- 
ers of ability and education have not been recog- 
nized as their number would justify. In proof one 
has only to look over the list of members of his 
party committees or of the -various state boards, 
and see what a small proportion of the men are 
farmers. 

Weare glad to find that Mr. Roosevelt has called 
attention to this situation, and members of all 
political parties would do well to study what he 
says. We quote: 

“Country life should be as attractive as city 
life, and the country people should insist on 
having a full representation when it comes to 
dealing with all the great public questions. In 
other words, country folks should demand that 
they work on equal terms with city folks in 
all such matters. They should have their 
share in the membership of commissions and 
councils; in short, of all the organized bodies 
for laying plans for great enterprises affecting 
all the people. I am glad to see on such bodies 
the names that represent financial interests, 
but those interests should not have the right- 
of-way, and in all enterprises and movements 
in which the social condition of the country 
is involved, the agricultural country—the open 


country—should be as well represented as the 
city.” 





strong committees to make plans in 
behalf of whatever form of com- 
munity progress you need most. Then 
let all the people come to the help of 


COUNTRY COMMUNITY OF THE FUTURE WILL BE 


CO-OPERATIVE 


If this situation is to be remedied, 
farmers themselves must take action. 
Why not cut out this clipping there- 
fore and mail it to your Governor or 


; : rte HERE a dozen families are planted near each other we are to the chairman of the state execu- 
the committees. ne@ very —- you able to secure codperation in industries apart from agricul- tive committee of your party, naming 
will not only have many tangible and ture. In other words, we establish a community instead of a some farmer you believe would re- 


material improvements to boast of, family. 
but will have something still more 
important. You will have a spirit of 
comradeship and brotherhood in your 
neighborhood that you have never 
had before, and life for everybody 
will be made infinitely richer and 
joyous. 

And in holding up this vision, kind 
reader, as to the organizations that 
should be formed and as to the work 
that should be done in your neighbor- 
hood, let us again repeat what we 
have often said before: “Somebody 
must lead; why not you?” 


ot 
Don’t Hate the Negro; Excel 


O A thinking man it is as plain 
se the nose on your face, of 

course, that E. B. Watson, a 
thoughtful Northern farmer who vis- 
ited in the South sometime ago, was 
right when he reported in Wallace’s 
Farmer-on his return North: 





kitchen and its cellars. 


of late. 


the world’s evolution. 


Two families going out together and intending to occupy 
twenty acres each can build their houses in adjacent corners so that 
their neighborliness may be felt, especially in times of sickness. It is 
the woman who suffers most, and by this sort of building she is not 
cut off from a daily chat with her neighbor. 

I have seen this scheme carried out on a larger scale by four famil- 
ies, each building on the corner of a sixty acre lot. 
into each other. and their fields were separated only by a line of wire. 
These four families had a common kitchen, with breakfast room and 
broad veranda in the center of the plot. There is no reason why every 
family in the world should have its own food laboratory. 
bination the labor is greatly reduced and the cost of feeding four 
families is cut right in two. I am not so sure but that the future coun- 
try home will lose its barns, as I have suggested it may also lose the 
This would certainly contribute greatly to 
esthetics, as well as to the sanitary side of country home making. 
There would be no lack of individualism if social life should go even 
further. 

One thing is assured: the dream of the farmer has greatly changed 
His vision is no longer that of an isolated house, quite dis- 
tinctly severed from association with his neighbors, and while in one 
Him sense complete by itself, seriously lacking in its power to move with 
He begins to think of a parked farm commun- 
ity, raying out from a central school and library and closely asso- : : ght: 
ciated in almost all conceivable ways through miles of extent. The his foolish counsel. A broken com- 
vision does not as yet go beyond the rural free delivery of mail and 
the use of automobiles for market purposes and for tillage, but he has 
an enthusiasm over something that is to make country life marvelous- 
ly beautiful and rob it of its most severe features of isolation and = 
toil.—E. P. Powell, in “How to Live in the Country.” 


Their lines ran 


By com- 


flect credit on the profession and the 
state if given official recognition ? 


A Thought for the Week 


MAN passes for what he is 
worth. What he is engraves 


itself on his face, on his form, 
on his fortunes, in letters of light. 
Concealment avails him nothing; 
boasting nothing. Men know not 
why they do not trust him; but they 
do not trust him. His vice glasses 
his eye, cuts lines of mean expres- 
sion in his cheek, pinches the nose, 
and sets the mark of the beast on 
the back of the head. If you would 
not be known to do anything, never 
do it. A man may play the fool in 
the drifts of a desert, but every grain 
of sand shall seem to see. He may be 
a solitary eater, but he cannot keep 





plexion, a swinish look, ungenerous 
acts, and the want of due knowledge 
—all blab.—Emerson. 
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Couldn’t 


[: Go: Her Corns 


4 Wouldn’t Let 
Her 


She remembered the agonics 
It kept her 


of the last dance. 
at home to coddie her touchy 
corns. She simply couldn't 
face the pain again. 


How easy it would have been, 
what instant relief, if she had 
only known of Blue-jay. Blue- 
jay stops pain instantly. And 
the miserable corn ie gone, 
roots and all, in 48 hours. 


New 
have 


shoes — smart styles — 
no terrors to Blue-jay 
users. These soothing plas- 
ters, inset with a medicinal 
wax, have ended millions up- 
on millions of corns. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay 


Sold by All Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 

















WEIGHING THE BABY 


How much does the baby weigh 
All in all? Oh, who can say? 
Not his dainty fiesh and bone, 
Not his sweet, pink clay alone, 
Not his limbs so soft and fair, 
These are trifles light as air, 
These are but a thing apart, 
When we weigh him in the heart, 


Who can weigh the light that lies 
In the heaven of his eyes? 

Who can weigh his sunny smiles, 
Or his sweetly winsome wiles? 
Who can estimate the worth 

Of an angel's kiss at birth— 
Dimples playing hide and seek 
In his round and rosy cheek? 





Who can know the hopes and fears 
Of the mother’s smiles and tears? 
Who can weigh the prayers expressed 
For the loved one at the breast? 
Who can tell the father’s joy 
Wrapped within that baby boy? 

Hiow much does the baby weigh 

All in all? Who can say ?—Selected. 











THE RESTLESS GIRL 


Is It the Fault of the the Children or the 
Parents When the Children Are 
Not Contented? 


NCE in a while I receive a stews 
from a girl who asks me to help 
her get work in some near or distant 
town, and she really thinks she wants 
work, when the whole spirit of the 
letter shows that all she wants is to 
get away from home. One girl said, 
“My father and I do not agree. He 
blames me for being bad-tempered 
and I suppose Iam. Now do not tell 
me to stay home and be contented 
and go to school, for I cannot do it.” 
It is easy to roll up one’s eyes and 
raise one’s hands in horror, “At the 
way girls behave now-a-days. They 
did not do so when I was young.” 
Let us face conditions as they are, 
not as we would like them to be, and 
seek a remedy for this restlessness. 
Always the adults are striving to 
make the young see things from their 
point of view, to live according to 
their standards; always since the 
world began have young people been 
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To keep the children clean 


OTHING does more to make cleanliness attractive s 

to youngsters than Ivory Soap. In place of the 2 

‘ ordinary thin, slow-forming lather it gives one | 
which is thick, rich and smooth and which forms in- 2 
Instead of sticking to the skin and making a = 

greasy gloss, it rinses easily, leaving the skin clean of 
soap as well as,of dirt. 
and making it smart long after the toilet, it feels mild 
and grateful and leaves no irritation whatever. Instead 
of sinking out of sight and reach, it floats conveniently 


stantly. 


at hand. 


That millions of children have been “brought up” on 
Ivory Soap is the best proof that it is the soap for 


you and yours. 


IVORY SOAP 
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Instead of burning the skin 





993% PURE 














unconventional. Is it not for us then 
to be big enough and broad enough 
in our vision to find the viewpoint of 
the youthful and help and guide them 
rather than hinder and irritate? 

The girl of today wants her own 
money; it is not sufficient for her to 
be told, “Father got a good price for 
his cotton today and perhaps if you 
ask him right, you can get him to give 
you money for a new dress.” Had 
she received the wages that would 
have been paid the hired helper for 
similar work in the house, garden or 
cotton patch, or the percentage that 
would have been shared with a busi- 
ness partner, she would have been 
content with half as fine a dress and 
would have gained a knowledge of 
banking, buying and other business 
principles side from the happy feel- 
ing of independence it would have 
given her. 

Young people want love. Contrast 
the feelings generated in the hearts 
of the two girls in this incident and 
see in which class you want your girl 
to be. The daughter of the family 
was taking me to the train in the au- 
tomobile. As we were about to start, 
the father admonished his daughter 
thus: “Now get right back, don’t stay 
out all night.” Turning to me he 
said, “She’s likely to run you in the 
ditch; she never did have no sense 
nohow.” We stopped for a girl friend 
on the. way, and as we started the 
friend’s father said, “Bring my little 
girl home safe before dark, her old 
dad gets lonesome for her when she’s 
gone,” he added, as they exchanged a 
glance of loving understanding. 

Girls want friendship, music, life, 
excitement. These they can get bet- 
ter through young people’s clubs 
than through parties and _ porch 
swinging. 

Canning Club girls have an object 
for which to work; moreover their 
work and their pleasures are in 
groups and both are under trained 
leaders. There are The Progressive 
Farmer Young People’s Clubs for self 
and community betterment. The boys 
and girls work, study, sing, give 
plays, inspect the poor-house all to- 
gether. Then there is the wonderful 
organization of the Camp Fire Girls. 
Between meetings the young people 
are content to stay home and work 
hard. 

Girls look forward to homes of 
their own, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously they enjoy meeting the boys. 
If the boys that come are greeted 
kindly and as a part of the family, 
the romantic period is passed safely. 
If, however, the girl is teased and the 
small brothers are allowed to make 
uncouth references to sister’s beau, 


she prefers to take her pleasures 
elsewhere. 
Yes, the young people want inde- 


pendence, appreciation, fun and the 
respect of family and friends. Is it a 
wrong thing they ask? Can we not 
join them in the quest for these char- 
acter-forming attributes? We must 
always remember that it is the keen, 
eager, active brain that makes the 
girl reach out for something beyond 
the every-day grind of duty; that 
young people hate monotony and that 


if we are fortunate in having girls 
with brains, we must use our own 
ability and tact in guiding rather 
than thwarting; in developing rather 


than repressing. God bless our girls! 
What could we do without them? 


British Food Maxims 


M* AXIMS given wide distribution by 
he food economy department of 
the British food ministry include the 








“Rich people who make their din- 
ner of lobster salad are good patriots. 
The rich man who eats neck of mut- 
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ton and bread is not.” 
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“The woman who wa a crust 
wastes a bullet.” 

“Eat slowly and you r eat less. 
Five people out. of ten digging 


their graves with their tee:i.” 
The dustbin swallows tiie food of 
millions.” 


SOME MAKESHIFTS IN CANNING 


Honey for Sugar, | Stone Jars 
Glass—Other Suggestions 


be eter is 10 cents a pound at this 

writing, and jam enough to supply 
a family all winter would make a fair 
sized sugar bill. We must, however, 
keep in mind that sugar bills are bet- 
ter to pay than doctors’ bills, that su- 
gar is a quickly available source of 
heat and energy, and that the family, 
especially children, must not be su- 
gar-starved. What then shall we do 
to economize? 

There are many farm homes that 
have a supply of honey left over or 
sterilized in jars. Honey as a sub- 
stitute for sugar makes the delicious 
conserves of our grandmothers. 

If you are in doubt as to how to use 
honey in many ways, just send a post 
card to Miss Caroline Hunt, States 
Relation Service, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,, and 
ask her for her Farmer’s Bulletin No. 
653, on “Honey and Its Uses.” It costs 
only the price of the post card. 





for 


Where is the economy in using 
honey that is only four-fifths as 


sweet as sugar and sells for twenty 
cents a pound? The economy is in 
the fact that every farm can raise, at 
almost no cost, all the honey it can 
sell and still have left enough to use. 
Moreover, I know today farm homes 
that have gallons of last year’s honey 
yet unsold. Honey can be used for 
sweetening cereals as our ancestors 
used molasses and maple sugar, and 
thus leave sugar for the canning ii 
desired. 

Syrup for Sugar.—There are great 
sections of our country in which the 
sugar cane grows luxuriously. <A 
patch of cane, a home-made syrup 
and its use as a substitute for sugar 
in canning and preserving can save 
many a sugar bill and gallons of fruit. 

Instead of Tin Cans.—Tin cans cost 
almost as much as glass jars just now 
and they can be used but once or 
twice while glass ones last indefinite- 
ly. Tin or glass must be used if fruit 
is to be sold and shipped. Glass is 
cheap at any reasonable price. If all 
the jars are full and there are still 
fruits and vegetables to preserve, 
what can be done? 

Fruit can be kept in the glass jars 
and the juice poured off and kept as 
fruit juice in old, well sterilized cat- 
sup, medicine or other bottles. This 
saves space; the juice can be added 
when served if desired; new corks 
and paraffine, melted beeswax or 
sealing wax are all that are needed. 

Beans and peas can be ripened and 
dried. Delicious as butter beans are, 
tins cannot be spared for them this 
year. 

Much fruit can be kept by drying. 
When I was a child, okra, corn and 
other vegetables were dried, to be 
soaked and cooked in winter. Both 
Dr. Langworthy of the National De- 
partment and Prof. Hutt of the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture 
are preparing bulletins about drying, 
which will be given to the public 
soon. 

Salting vegetables in well scalded 
and sunned jars or wooden kegs is 


another method of keeping those 
foods for which there are no jars. 


Far be it from me to say that drying 
and salting are as gdod as canning: 
they are but substitutes. The snaps, 
okra or other vegetables are put in a 
layer, this layer is covered with salt 
and well weighted, next day there is 
another layer of vegetables and salt 
and soon the vegetables are covered 
with their own brine. The secret of 
“brining” vegetables is in keeping 
them submerged. These are soaked 
well overnight and cooked as fresh 
vegetables are. 

Root crops can be kept a long time, 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna has fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile accident, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 
Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnep- 
ped and Poliyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hpoeless as to the future. 
Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- 
tion for ‘being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her 
i charge on the condition that she can stay 
only so long as she doesn’t preach. Without 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pol- 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the shades, 
dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices. Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden alone and there talks with a man 
who calls himself “an old duffer,"’ and a 
lovely discouraged girl. Pollyanna loses her 
way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 
newsboy. Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the squirrels and birds and there 
again meets Jerry and his little friend 
“Jamie,’’ and is convinced that he is Mrs. 
Carew's lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses. 
Pollyanna, however, doesn’t give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend ‘‘who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing she will miss Pollyanna _ sorely 
when she goes home, Mrs. Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs. Carew. Polly- 
anna spends six years in Germany with Dr. 
and Mrs. Chilton. Dr. Chilton dies unex- 
pectedly, and at almost the same time Mrs. 
Chilton learns that she is practically ruined 
financially. The two women return to Beld- 
ingsville, and Pollyanna has a plan which 
she thinks will enable them to keep the old 
home. 





CHAPTER XIX .—(Continued) 
4¢T\EAR me, child!” ejaculated Mrs. 

Chilton, “how you do run on! I 
should think you were a dozen years 
old instead of a woman grown. Now 
what are you talking about?” 


“About a boarding place for Mrs. 


Carew and Jamie. I’ve iound it,” bab- 
bled Pollyanna. 
“Indeed! Well, what of it? Of 


what possible interest can that be to 


me, child?” murmured Mrs. Chilton, 
drearily. 
“Because it’s here. I’m going to 


have them here, auntie.” 

“Pollyanna!” Mrs. Chilton was sit- 
ting erect in horror. 

“Now, auntie please don’t say no— 
please don’t,” begged Pollyanna, ea- 
gerly. “Don’t you see? This is my 
chance, the chance I’ve been waiting 
for; and it’s just dropped in my 
hands. We can do it lovely. We 
have plenty of room, and you know 
I can cook and keep house. And now 
there’d be money in it, for they’d pay 
well, | know; and they’d love to 
come, I’m sure. There’d be three of 
them—there’s a secretary with them.” 


“But, Pollyanna, I can’t! Turn this 
house into a boarding house —-the 
Harrington homestead a common 


boarding house? 

can’t, I can’t!” 
“But it wouldn't 

boarding house, 


Oh, Pollyanna, I 


be a common 
dear. ‘Twill be an 
uncommon one. Besides, they’re our 
friends. It would be like having our 
friends come to see us; only they’d 
be paying guests, so meanwhile we'd 
be earning money—money that we 
need, auntie, money that we need,” 
she emphasized significantly. 


A spasm of hurt pride crossed Pol- 


ly Chilton’s face. With a low moan 
she fell back in her chair. 
“But how could you do it?” she 


asked at last, faintly. “You couldn’t 
1? 


do the work part alone, child! 


“Oh, no, of course not,” chirped 
| Pollyanna. (Pollyanna was on sure 
ground now. She knew her point 


3ut 1 could do the cook- 
overseeing, and I’m sure 
one of Nancy’s younger 


was won.) 
ing and the 
l could get 


sisters to help about the rest. Mrs. 
Durgin would do the laundry part 


just as she does now. 


3ut, Pollyanna, I’m not well at ail 
—you know I’m not. I couldn’t do 
much.” 

“Of course not. There’s no reason 
why you should,” scorned Pollyanna, 
loftily. “Oh, auntie, won’t it splen- 
did? Why, it seems too good to be 
true—money just dropped into my 
hands like that!” 

“Dropped into your hands, indeed! 
You still have some things to learn 
in this world, Pollyanna, and one 1s 
that summer boarders don’t drop 
money into your hands without look- 


ing very sharply to it that they get 
ample return. By the time you fetch 
and carry and bake and brew until 
you are ready to sink, and by the 
time you nearly kill yourself trying 
to serve everything to order from 
fresh-laid eggs to the weather, you 
will believe what I tell you.” 

“All right, ’ll remember,” laughed 
Pollyanna. 3ut I’m not doing any 
worrying now; and I’m going to hur- 
ry and write Miss W etherby at once 
so I can give it to Jimmy Bean to 
mail when he comes out this after- 
noon.” 

Mrs. Chilton stirred restlessly 

“Pollyanna, I do wish you'd call 
that young man by his proper name. 
That ‘Bean’ gives me the shivers. His 
name is ‘Pendleton’ now, as I under- 
stand it.” 


“So it is,” agreed Pollyanna, “but I 
do forget it half the time. I even call 


him that to his face sometimes, and 
of course, that’s dreadful, when he 
really is adopted, and all. But yon 
see I’m so excited,” she finished, as 
she danced from the room. 

She had the letter all ready for 


Jimmy when he called at four o "clock. 
She was still quivering with excite- 
ment, and she lost no time in telling 
her visitor what it was all about. 

Chewy I’m crazy to see them, be- 
side she cried, when she had told 
os ot her plans. “I’ve never seen 
either of them since that winter. You 
know I told you—didn’t I tell you?— 
about Jamie.” 


“Oh, yes, you told me.” There was 
a touch of constraint in the young 
man’s voice. 


“Well, isn’t it splendid, if 
come ?” 

“Why, I don’t know as I should call 
it exactly splendid,” he parried. 

“Not splendid that I’ve got such a 
chance to help Aunt Polly out, Fo 
even this little while? Why, Jimmy, 


they can 


of course it’s splendid.” 
“Well, it strikes me that it’s going 
to be rather hard—for you,” bridled 


Jimmy, with more than a shade of ir- 
ritation. 

“Yes, of course, in some ways. But 
| shall be so glad for the money com- 
ing in that rl think of that all the 
time. You see,” she sighed, “how 
mercenary I am, Jimmy.” 

For a long minute there was no re- 
ply; then, a little abruptly, the young 
man asked: 

“Let’s see, 
now?” 

Pollyanna glanced up with a merry 
smile. 

“Oh, I remember 
like his name, ‘Jamie,’” 


how old is this Jamie 





you never did 
she twinkled. 


“Never mind; he’s adopted new, leg- 
ally, I believe, and has taken the 
name of Carew. So you can call him 
that.” 

“But that isn’t telling me how old 
he is,” reminded loa stiffly. 


“Nobody knows, exactly. 
You know he couldn’t tell; but I im- 
agine he’s about your age. I wonder 
how he is now. I’ve asked all about 
it in this letter, any . 

“Oh, you have!” Pendleton looked 
down at the letter in his hand and 
flipped it a little spitefully. He was 
thinking that he would like to drop 
it, to tear it up, to give it to some- 
body, to throw it away, to do any- 
thing with it—but mail it. 

Jimmy knew perfectly well that he 
was jealous, that he always had been 
jealous of this youth with the name 


I Suppose. 


so like and yet so unlike his own. 
Not that he was in love with Polly- 
anna, he assured himself wrathfully. 
He was not that, of course. It was 
just that he did not care to have this 
strange youth with the sissy name 
come to Beldingsville and be always 


around to spoil all their good times. 


He —— said as much to Polly- 
ann but something stayed the 
ce on his lips; and after a time 


he took his leave, carrying the letter 


with him. 
That Jimmy did not drop the letter, 
tear it up, give it to anybody, or 


throw it away was evide need a few 
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days later, for Pollyanna received a 
prompt and delighted reply from 
Miss Wetherby; ‘and when Jimmy 
came next time he heard it read—or 
rather he heard part of it, for Polly- 
anna prefaced the reading by saying 

“Of course the first part is just 
where she says how glad they are to 
come, and all that. I won’t read that. 
3ut the rest I thought you'd like to 
hear, -because you’ve heard me talk 
so much about them. Besides, you'll 
know them yourself pretty soon, of 
course. Vim depending a whole lot on 
you, Jimmy, to help me make it pleas- 
ant for them.’ 

“Oh, are you?” 

“Now don’t be sarcastic, just be- 
cause you don’t like Jamie’s name,’ 
reproved Pollyanna, with mock se- 
verity. “You'll like him, I’m sure, 
when you know him; and you'll love 
Mrs. Carew.” 

“Will I, indeed!” retorted Jimmy 
huffily. “Well, that is a serious pros- 
pect. Let us hope, if I do, the lady 
will be so gracious as to reciprocate.” 


“Of course,’ dimpled Pollyanna. 
“Now listen, and I'll read to you 
about her. This letter is from her 
sister, Della—Miss Wetherby, you 
know, at the Sanatorium. 

“All right. Go ahead!” directed 
Jimmy, with a somewhat too evi- 
dent attempt at polite interest. And 
Pollyanna, still smiling mischiev- 


ously, began to read. 


“You ask me to tell you everything 
about everybody. That is a large 
commission, but I’ll do the best I can. 
To begin with, I think you’ll find my 
sister quite changed. The new inter- 
ests that have come into her life 
during the last six years have done 
wonders for her. Just now she is a 


bit thin and tired from overwork, 
but a good rest will soon remedy 


that, and you'll see how young and 
blooming and happy she looks. Please 
notice | said happy. That won’t 
mean so much to you as it does to 
me, of course, for you were too young 
to realize quite how unhappy she was 
when you first knew her that winter 
in Boston. Life was such a dreary, 
hopeless thing to her then; and now 
it is so full of interest and joy. 


“First she has Jamie, and when you 
see them together you won’t need to 
be told what he is to her. To be sure, 
we are no nearer knowing whether 
he is the real Jamie, or not, but my 
sister loves him like an own son now, 
and has legally adopted him, as I pre- 
sume you know. 

“Then she has her girls. Do you 
remember Sadie Dean, the salesgirl? 
Well, from getting interested in her, 
and trying to help her to a happier 
living, my sister has broadened her 
efforts little by little, until she has 
scores of girls now who regard her as 
their own best and particular good 
angel. She has started a Home for 
Working Girls along new lines. Half 
a dozen wealthy and influential inen 
and women are associated with her 
of course, but she is head and should- 
ers of the whole thing, and never 
hesitates to give herself to each and 


every one of the girls. You can 
imagine what that means in nerve 
strain. Her chief support and right- 


hand man is her secretary, this same 


Sadie Dean. You'll find her changed, 
too, yet she is the same old Sadie. 
“As for Jamie—poor Jamie! The 
sreat sorrow of his life is that he 
knows now he can never walk. Fora 
time we all had hopes. He was here 
at the Sanatorium under Dr. Ames 
for a year, and he improved to such 
an extent that he can go now with 
crutches. But the poor boy will al- 


ways be a cripple—so far as his feet 
are concerned, but never as regards 
anything else. Someway, after you 
know Jamie, you seldom_ think of 
him as a cripple, his soul is so free 
I can’t explain it, but youll know 
what I mean when you see him; and 
he has retained, to a marvelous de- 
gree, his old boyish enthusiasm and 
joy of living. There is just one thing 
-and only one, I believe—that would 
utterly quench that bright spirit and 
cast him into utter despair; and that 
is to find that he is not Jamie Kent, 
our nephew. So long has he brooded 
over this, and so ardently has he 
wished it, that he has come actually 
to believe that he is the real Jan 








but if he isn’t, I hope he will never 
find it out.” 

“There, that’s all she says about 
them,” announced Pollyanna, folding 


- the closely-written sheets in 
hands. 


her 
2) 


“Bnt isn’t that interesting? 
(Continued next week) 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 
JUNE 
1. Have We Cultivated Our 


Crops as Economically as Possible 


This Year and Are We Growing 


All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 
2. Plans for a Neighborhood 


and Union Picnic This Summer. 











THE FOOD PROBLEM 


“The Work Is Not Done, but Just 
Begun” 


UCH is being written and said 

about the duty of the farm- 
ers to feed the nation. Especial 
emphasis is being laid upon the duty 
of the farmers of 
the Southeast to 
feed our own pop- 
ulation. 

This has been a 
hobby of mine for 
years, and no one 
can put it strong- 
er than I have 
done in the past. 





MR. DABBS 
one great fact must not be overlook- 
ed: We should not be expected to 
feed our non-farming population at a 
loss. And every one should realize 
that it costs us more this year to 
grow a pound of foodstuffs than ever 


said about it, this 


before. Our labor costs more, our 
mules cost more, our implements cost 
more, our fertilizer costs more, our 
clothing costs more, and it costs more 
to feed our mules and labor with hay 
at $30 the ton, with meat 20 cents a 
pound, corn $2 a bushel, flour $15 a 
barrel. 
x Ok Ok 


But some one says, “The farmer 
should raise all these things.” Yes, 
even his mules and labor. And should 
make all his clothes and implements, 
too. So there is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. Under our modern life men 
specialize and other men can make 
our clothes and implements cheaper 
than we can. 


But the fact remains that even if 
we should grow our own labor, mule 
power and food these things should 
be worth to us whatever they are 
worth in the world’s market for la- 
bor, for mules, for corn, hay, wheat, 
meat, etc., and like all manufacturers 
we should have a profit on the cost of 
the material and labor that goes into 
the food that we put on the market. 
Therefore I do not see how we are to 
cheapen the prices of food except at 
a loss to ourselves. Why should I 
take my 20 cent meat and $2 corn, to 
grow more meat and corn to sell for 
less to those who do not farm? 
These are the fundamental underly- 
ing principles. And until this prob- 
lem is solved we will be no better off 
than we are now. 

x ok Ok 


How can we cheapen food when 
other occupations are calling the best 
labor of the land to their workshops? 
Farm labor has not been adequately 
paid in the past, because farm pro- 
duce did not bring its rightful price. 
We can only cheapen food in one 
way—by increased production. We 
can increase production only by more 
labor and more skill. And if we do 
not get a profit, skill is the only in- 
creasing factor, for labor will not 
stay on the farm, not to say come 
back to the farm, unless adequately 
paid. 

a: 

Is the helpfulness of chambers of 
commerce only temporary, as sug- 
gested by President Barrett, or is the 
business world and the government 
big enough to see that they must em- 


But when all is~ that, 








bark on a permanent policy? I give 
them credit for patriotism as well as 
self interest, and a great work is be- 
ing done now by such bodies all over 
our land, my home county town, 
Sumter, being in the forefront of this 
great cooperative effort. This article 
is not written to criticise nor to con- 
demn anyone, but to try to make the 
non-farming world see the problems 
as we farmers see them and to help 
all our farmers get a business grasp 
on our field of labor. We must take 
a businesslike view of these things. 
Sentiment is good ‘but must be back- 
ed by business sense for permanent 
results. 
+e * 

The Sumter County Committee of 
Public Safety adopted the first slo- 
gan, “Grow Food or Go Hungry.” The 
South Carolina State Committee on 
Civic Preparedmess adopted the next 
slogan, “Service for All.” Lee Coun- 
ty’s preparedness meeting when 
Chairman D. R. Coker flashed the S. 
O. S. signal before that splendid au- 
dience adopted, “Save or Starve” as 
its slogan. But I think the best of all 
that has come to my notice was un- 
consciously uttered by Farm Demon- 
stration Agent Tiller at Chesterfield 
Court House in telling of the work in 
county when he said, “My 
friends, The Work is Not Done, It is 
Just Begun.” E. W. D. 


WHAT THE UNION IS DOING 


Collective Buying and Selling, Cosdp- 
erative Purchase of Livestock Sires 
and Farm Machinery and Develop- 
ing Community Spirit 








OME North Carolina counties last 
fall made the required appropri- 
ations to secure. services of cotton 
graders, as a result of the activities 


of the Farmers’ 
Union in these 
counties. In fact, 


very few counties, 
have as yet secur- 
ed this valuable 
service except 
where organized 
farmers have tak- 
en the initiative in 
securing these 
greatly needed 
agencies to prevent under-grading by 
interested buyers, and under-grading 
is equivalent to under-pricing. The 
losses to farmers in North Carolina 
from under-grading have aggregated 
anywhere from one to two million dol- 
lars on each cotton crop, and there 
is no way to prevent it except 
through the establishment of grading 
offices under supervision of the state 
and Federal governments. 
* & & 


MR. GREEN 


“The Farmers’ Union has never 
been given credit through publicity 
agencies for half its progressive -and 
constructive work,” said a Farmers’ 
Union worker in a recent North Car- 
olina State Council meeting. 

That is everlastingly true. The ef- 
forts of members of the Union have 
been directed along such a great di- 
versity of lines that it makes it a dif- 
ficult task to put together even an 
approximate inventory of its assets 
as represented in constructive 
achievements. 

Beginning with the Local Unions, 
we would have to place to the credit 
of organized farmers first the direct 
benefits that have come through in- 
telligent collective buying and selling, 
and the aggregate volume of this sort 
of business will run well up into the 
millions annually. 

The codperative purchase of pure- 
bred sires is a form of constructive 
cooperation that is doing much to 
transform the fundamental basis of 
agriculture in hundreds of localities 
so as to give larger returns of agri- 
cultural wealth from the fivestock in- 
dustry and the increased fertility of 


soils that always goes along with it. 
The thousands of members who have 
made joint purchases of farm ma- 
chinery have not only eliminated the 
inexcusable waste that comes from 
duplications of investments in expen- 
sive machinery that, under individual 
ownership, stands idle most of the 
time, but have been enabled to secure 
the use of additional labor-saving 
farm machinery which places the 
small farmer in position to reap more 


of the benefits of machine-made 
wealth on the farm. 
* * * 


And yet I think I am justified in the 
contention that I have not, in the 
foregoing, referred to the field of ser- 
vice in which the Farmers’ Union has 
been of greatest human value. As an 
agency for interweaving the units of 
society in rural localities and devel- 
oping a greater degree of community 
patriotism, and in promoting and en- 
larging the community assets, the val- 
ue of the Local Union cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. In devel- 
oping the community spirit and a bet- 
ter human relationship, all of which 
is accompanied by educational bene- 
fits, a field of service is’ entered 
where values cannot be figured on a 
commercial or financial balance 


sheet. 
J. Z..G. 





Farmers’ Cooperative Associations 
in Florida 


HE county agents have made an 

effort to organize farmers’ clubs 
and cooperative organizations in al- 
most every county. Such organiza- 
tions have been difficult to effect or 
te hold after organization. Some 
have organized chiefly for codpera- 
tive marketing of truck crops; these 
have been effective in securing bet- 
ter prices by enabling truckers to 
ship collectively in carlots, and reach 
a wider range of markets. Of these 
the most effective has been the Lee 
County Truckers’ Association, the 
agent being a real leader of men. 
Most of the truckers in Lee 
County are trucking on a_e small 
acreage, growing early eggplant, pep- 
pers and tomatoes and _ following 
them with winter Irish potatoes. 
This association turns over its en- 
tire output to a responsible commis- 
sion firm on a commission basis 
who diverts their products ac- 
cording to market demands. All 
shipments are pooled. They are 
also enabled to purchase .seed, in- 
secticides, fungicides, and part of 
their fertilizers, collectively, which 
not only reduces the cost of mater- 
ials, freight rates, etc., but secures 
supplies well in advance of the time 
actually needed. This organization 
has 80 per cent of the truckers of 
the county in its membership. 

In Marion county an effort was 
made to establish a single breed of 
hogs in the county. After a confer- 
ence with the bankers who loaned 
the money for the project, Hamp- 
shires were selected, chiefly for the 
pig club boys. However, of the two 
carloads of breeding stock purchased 
about twenty were bought by far- 
mers. 

Lake County has an organization 
known as the Lake County Chamber 
of Commerce. It is organized for 
the general agricultural development 


of the county, in which the agent 
takes an active part. Through the in- 
fluence of the county board of trade, 


the commissioners were induced to 
levy a half-mill tax to be used for agri- 
cultural development and this money 
was turned over to the board for 
expenditure. The plan submitted by 
this board of trade is working to- 
ward tick eradication, 
ment of dairies, 


encourage- 
erection of silos, 
distribution of pure-bred breeding 
hogs, and the standardization and 
marketing of Natal hay.—A. P. Spen- 


cer, District Demonstration Agent 
for East and South Florida. 

Bill (cheerfully): *‘‘Hello, Jack! Married 
yet 

Jack (sadly): “Yes, married yet.’’—Lip- 


pincott’s. 


(15) 639 


CORN 

SAVE money by grind- ~~ 

ing your own grain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors. Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by 
feeding ground instead of 
whole grain. Doit witha & 
WILLIAMS MILL, the ¢& 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof, 
mill made. Newscreen- 
ing.device protects 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insures ex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Cast iron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs. Insist on the age oe WILLIAMS — 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 


WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX 27, RONDA, N.C. 
ae 
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her goods, “grade, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 
—— 8 te give 
SAVE. ‘You MON 


with usual figures. 
ments have the 



























genuine musical 


quality which you fn find in instru- 
ments of much higher price. They. 


are backed by the Mere o— 
antee of @ concern you know 

pose PAYMENTS. ‘and 30 p | } 
pproval before you pay ue a cent. |} 
Beautiful Piano and Organ catalog { 
just out; write now fora free copy. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


STOCK LICK IT-STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Bréck in 
feed-box. Ask your dealer 
for Blackman’s or write 
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BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


DURABLE ROOFING 


Extra Good—Low Priced. 
Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 
Directions for Laying in Center of Each Roll. 





Sere Per Roll of 108 Sq. feet......... $0: 75 
PS Sees Per Roll of 108 Sq. feet......... 
oe Per Roll of 108 Sq. feet......... ss 


Write for Samples. 
ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS COMPANY 
Richmond, Va, 


“Southern Homes 
And Orchar 


A New Booklet, written especially for the South- - 
ern home-lover, small fruit-grower, and commer 
cial orchardist. Not a eatalog. It contains im- 
portant data and instructions. A limited number 
will be sent free. Write today. 


J.VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


The Threshing Problem 
ee 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 
bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘"The oo 
I have been looking for for 20 years.’” W. F. 
sey. ‘It will meet every demand,”’ H. A. Sash 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tena. 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. hat have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us a —.. — 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, V 
WOODSON-CRAIG co., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


ASK 
For FREE } 
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' LIMESTONE 
404 


American Ballast Co KNOXVILLE TENN 


Make money and 

save money by 

canning surplus 

etables, fruit and berries. Our 
PERFECTION is simplest, most 
practical canner made. Small size 


sets on stove; other sizes have fire- 
box ae burn wood, corn cobs and 












THE s 
“The South’s Mail Order H 
475 Shockoe Lane Richmond, Va. 





—————-FEATHER BED SAncame 

The Carolina Bedding Co., Dept. 25, Greensboro, N. C., 
are now offering some real bargaiss in Feather Beds 
and Pillows. It will pay any one to write them now 
for their Summer goods will be much 
higher by fall. 


prices, as these 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along 
all usefu! lines, “How Farmers Coiper: 
ate and Double 7 

















Saw Mill. 


real money. 


have been making 
fifty years and can fill your wants. 
We can make you liberal terms, 


The Lumber Question 


can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 


Your Neighbors 


all need lumber. 
this outfit you can saw 
for them—not only mak- 
ing it pay for your mill, 
but net you 


Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We 
ood SE Gare nearly 
vite today. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 








With 




















JEBSEYS 


Registered Jersey ‘Bull Calves—A. J. Mer- 
rill, Leicester, N. C. 


Bargain quick buyer. One registered Jer- 








sey bull, eighteen mornths old. H. G. Mum- 
ford, Ayden, N. C. a 
Four fancy Jersey bulis, from 12 to 15 


months old, $40 to $75 each. Dutch Dairy 
Farm No. 2, W. R. Lutz, Proprietor, Newton, 
North Carolina. va 
SHEEP AND GOATS 








For Sale—Southern range ewes and goats, 
car lots. Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, 
Alabama. 


~Wanted—One registered Southdown ram, 
one year old. Send description and price in 
first letter. W. W. Barr, Cooper, S. C. 


“For Sale—88 “Sheep, half of bunch are 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Buff Orpington chickens, in un Runner 
ducks. Setting $1; fifty, $2.5: rs. W 
Marshall, Crewe, Va. 





SEEDS AND P. 


wTS 





BEANS 
For Sale—Limited quanity 
at 91.70. Chinese veaus ac en vv 
Hort Valley, Ga. J. W. Woolfolk, 
ae ___BERMUDA 
Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crop. Eree samples and 
Planting instructions. Thousands oi satistied 
‘The South’s best pasture grass. 


vu-way beans 
» & | Ww. 


customers. 
Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smalier 
lots. Delivered your station. K. S. Stitt & 
Son, Drawer A, Luma, Arizona, 














; 4 ; CABBAGE 
Jackson, Tennessee. Hampshire, haif Shropshire, one Dorset | —._... ......_ ~ —— —— ; 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) Built for Service buck, one Hampshire, 43 lambs. This flock Dutch Cabbage Plants, 1,000 $1. Murray’s 
is in perfect health. Will shear over $100 | Farm, Claremont, N. C, 
wool this spring. Price $900, f. 0. b. Ran- - 
dolph, Va. Shuford Bros., Watkins, Va. CLOVER 








“FOOS”, 
is the cheapest in the long run. 





We are General Distributors for Virginia and 
North Carolina for FOOS Engines and APPLE- 
TON Corn Huskers. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 
127 Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 








ENGINES 
F oO oO te TYPE J GASOLINE 


Have been the standard for more than 28 years. Why experiment with 


inferior engines when you can be assured of best results by using the 
The first cost may be a little higher but the “FOOS” 


Write today for our catalog and best prices. 


1%4 TO 500 HORSE POWER 

















cn 
Pedigreed Collie Pups—M, K. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 





Wanted—Fifty thousand pounds Crimson 
Clover in chaff, native grown. Submit sam- 
ple representing stock, and we will make 
offer. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 





Registered Airedale Pups, Cheap—Smart- 
est dog that grows. Meridian College, Merid- 
ian, Miss. 

Irish Setter Pups—Males and females at 
$10 each as long as they last. L. Marine, 
Marines, N. C. 


For Sale—Registered White Scotch Collie 
pups. Beautiful. Rare, bred to work, aa- 
mired for their usefulness. Roadview Stock 
Farm, Marion, Ala. 


HORSES AND JACKS 























May Ist, 1917. 


breed desired, will be given. 


other grand prize calves. 


will prevail. 


where in this issue. 


J. B. HORN, BUTLER COUNTY, 


NNOUNCMENT is hereby made that J. B. Horn, Butler County, 
Alabama, has won the grand prize calf awarded by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s Pig and Chicken Club for the period- ending 





Our Pig and Chicken Club continues and a pen of five pure-bred 
chickens, and breed, young or matured stock, will ‘be given for a club 
of twenty-five yearly subscriptions at $1 each; for a club of forty 
subscriptions a pure-bred pig, not less than three months old, any 
Announcement will later be made of 


There is great need for raising and conserving hogs and livestock 
for on account of the war there will be great scarcity and high prices 
There are many other reasons why our boys and girls 
should enter The Progressive Farmer’s Pig and Chicken Club, and we 
trust you will fill in and return the nomination form printed else- 


ALA., WINS THE MAY CALF 








Pig and Chicken Club. 























BREEDERS’ CARDS 
AND 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 


word, number or initial in name and sddress) 
counts ag a separate word. Adver' ts not 
accepted without order. If the rate 


Stamps accepted for amounts lesa than $1. 
Above pay for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 











Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred 
gilts. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 3 

Fine pure-bred Duroc boar pigs, sons of 
our great son of Defender. Registration pa- 
pers furnished. Knapp School, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


For Sale—A few choice registered Duroc 
boars ready for light service. Defender 
blood, as good as the best, $17.50 each. F. P. 
Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 








- Large type Durocs from daughters of De- 
fender and others. Service boars and pigs 
of both sexes at reasonable prices. Brier 
Hi)) Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


~ We offer 25 Duroc sow pigs, rich in color, 
13 weeks old, weighing 60 to 80 pounds. All 
registered. $15 each. Also 2 good brood sows 
$60 each. S. J. Kohn & Son, Prosperity, 
South Carolina. 











| MACHINERY | 


ds Be 2OF= 





Geiger Grain Separator, cheap. 
ry, Bahama, N. C. 


| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


Reliable men to sell Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees. Light pleasant 
work. Good profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga. 

Farm Hands Wanted at Once—Single or 
married, white or colored, good salary to 
right parties. Chas Laughlin, Henderson, 
North Carolina. 

Summer work for teachers, farmers, col- 
lege boys, and others. Sell fruit trees, pecan 








trees, ornamentals, etc. Light work and 
good pay. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
Georgia. 


Wanted—A, farmer and trucker to take 
charge of a farm near Richmond, Va. Also 
young man to work in feed and seed store, 
and one that understands motor trucks. S. 
A. Rudd, Newport News, Va. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 





Three choice Duroc-Jersey sow pigs, ten 
weeks old, $12, with pedigree, one excellent 
brood sow two years old, registered and 
cholera immune $50. F. B. Van Sant & 
Son, Fair Bluff, N. C. 

ESSEX 
~ Registered Essex Pigs for Sale—2 months 
old, prolific stock. H, A. Lamb, Garland, 
North Carolina. 
HAMPSHIRES 








“For Sale—Registered Hampshire hogs all 
ages. Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 


0. I. C's. 
For Sale—O. I, C. Pigs. Registered stock. 
Oak Lawn Stock Farm, Mooresville, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINA ; 

Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

For Sale—Registered Angus 
heifers at reasonable prices. 
land Farm, Clarksville, Va. 

GUERNSEYS 














bulls and 
Occaneechi Is- 








Position guaranteed, $720-$1,200. Tuition 
monthly from salary. Transportation de- 
ducted. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 


burg, Va. 
LIVESTOCK } 


BERKSHIRES 


~ Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pet- 
ersburg, Va. 


‘Registered Berkshire Pigs—Bred right 
and fed right H. S. Branch, Berzelia, Ga. 








od =~Be rkshires, 8 weeks 
Shepherd, Palmyra, Va. 


3ig bone, ligy 

old, $10 each. B. ds 

Two pure-bred Berkshire gilts, 4 and 4% 

months old. Come from nice stock, are 

beauties and will make excellent brood sows. 

Price ten and eleven dollars respectively. 
o 





Harry Sellers, Sellers, S. 








Pure Guernsey Bull, 3 year. Knapp School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Jobetty Farm Guernseys—We offer for sale 
Bull Calves and a few females. Our stock is 
pure and registered. Jobetty Farm, Elm 
Grove, West Va. 

HOLSTEINS 

Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths pure, 
$20 each. Crated for shipment anywhere. 
Edgewood Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 








Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 





bull calves for sale Herd tuberculin tested 
by United States Government Write J. P. 


For Sale or Exchange—For draft stock, 
one of best Jacks in state. W. S. Mott, Dix- 
ondale, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 











Wanted—Pigs and shoats. L. Mason, 
Ridgeway, Va. 
Wanted to buy Cattle of all kinds, W. P. 


Draughon, Dunn, N. C. 
For Sale—Holstein and Jersey cattle. Oak 
Lawn Stock Farm, Mooresville, N. C. 
For Sale—Milk cows, heifers. Grade Jer- 
seys and Holsteins. Meridian College, Merid- 
ian, Miss. 
Registered Poland-China boars 4 months 
old, _Registered Shropshire Ram. John D. 
Webb, Disputanta, ‘Va. ie : ae 
For Sale—Registered Jersey bull and big 
bone Poland-China boars, ready for service; 
also boars 10 weeks old. Moderate prices. 
Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 8S. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS 


BLACK SPANISH 
Beautiful Black Spanish—Greatest layers. 
Eggs reduced, $1.25 setting. Leslie Bolick, 
Conover, N. C. 
HAMBURGS os Pate 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs—Everlasting 
layers, combining beauty. Eggs reasonable, 
H. H. Scott, Sinks Grove, West Va. 
LEGHORNS 




















CORN 

Bigge’s 7-ear Seed Corn—Grown success- 
fully for more than 20 years $1.25 peck; 
two pecks $2.50; $4 bushel. Mrs. Noah Biggs, 
Scotland Neck, North Carolina. 

Bigg’s 7-ear Seed Corn—Grown success- 
fully for more than 20 years. Examine North 
Carolina Experiment Stations records 5 
years. $1.25 peck; two pecks, $2.50; 34 
bushel. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, 
North Carolina. 











PEAS 
Iron, Brabham and Mixed peas for sale. 
Ww. B. Kysar, Goshen, Ala. 
We Buy Field Peas—State your best price 
ge letter or wire. H. G. Mumford, Ayden, 





_ Peas, Peas, Peas for Sale—Any variety, 
Irons a specialty. Write for prices. W,. H. 
Franks, Warthen, Ga. 


______ PECAN TREES _ 
All about Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


POTATOES _ 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall potato plants, 
1,000 $2. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 

Potato Plants—Eastern Yam, 
thousand. 





$1.50 per 
W. N. Whisnant, Newton, N. C. 


“Norton, Porto Rico and Tomato Plants— 
$1.50 thousand. W. J. Adams, Gibson, N. C. 


“Sweet Potato Plants—Leading 
two dollars per thousand, 
Hickory, N. C 

Nancy Hall, Triumph ana Red Nose plants, 
1,000 $175. Murray’s Farm, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 

_For Sale—Early Triumph Sweet Potato 
Piants, price $1.50 per thousand. mH. FB 
Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Potato Plants—Triumph, Nancy Hall, Por- 
to Rico, $1.50 thousand. Vine cuttings ready 
June 15th. Write for prices. J. B. Stuart, 
Bay Minette, Ala. 


‘varieties, 
Yoder Bros., 








Special—Single Comb White Leghorn hens, 
one year old, $1.25 each. (Y¥oung’s strain.) 
D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 





Day .old Chicks, 10 cents each. 1,500 due 
to hatch May 22..Hens $1 each. Trapnest- 
ed strain White Leghorns. Franklin Poultry 
Yards, Franklin, Va. 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorns— 
Whites, (Wyckoff strain). Eggs, per 15, 
75c; Blacks, $1. Both great Northern win- 
ter layers. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina. 


Baby Chix—20,000 Young’s strain Single 
Comb White Leghorn chix, for June delivery, 
at 10c each, in lots of 25 or more. Place 
your order immediately from this advertise- 
ment.~ Safe delivery guaranteed, Alabama 
Leghorn Farms Co.,; Ensley, Ala. 

; _ORPINGTONS 

Buff Orpingtons—Eggs now $1.50 for 15. 

Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 











“White Orpingtons—$5 eges $2; $3 eggs 
$1.50, Midnight Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. C. 


My fifty Buff Orpingtons cleared over $300 
last: year. Eggs from these hens reduced to 
$1 a sitting after May 15th. Mrs. W. D. 
Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Single Comb Reds—Best eggs, balance of 
summer $1.25, prepaid. Beulah Brake, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 


May reduction in Single Comb Red breed- 
ers. Eggs one-half price. Mrs. John Kerr, 
Durham, N. C. 


Best eggs reduced half. Reds, both combs, 
Winners, large eggs. Eggs $1.50, $2. Cata- 
log free. Mrs, J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 

ROCKS 

Pure-bred Barred Rock eggs now half 
price, $1 per setting of thirteen eggs. Lay- 
ing and finely barred strain. J. B. Alver- 
son, Marion, S. C. 























Over 7,000 Eggs gathered March tist to 
April 30th. From our bunch 250 pullets and 
hens, same date. Set 41 of these hens on 
615 eggs, hatch over 500 bitties. 12 eggs 65c; 
2 dozen, $1.25; 5 dozen, $3; 10 dozen, $5.50. 
Orders filled promptly, postpaid. Maples- 
ville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm, H. H. 
Hobgood, Mgr., Mapleville, N. C. 


WYANDOTTES | 

Champion White Wyandotte eggs now $1 

and $2 set. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 

“White Wyandotte 
hatched, carefully 








Cockerels — January 
bred, $1. Satisfaction 





guaranteed. Ira Massengil!, Four Oaks, N. C. 
‘ GUINEAS 
| White African Guinea Eggs—$1 dozen. 
Postpaid. Sylvester Lail, Canon, Ga. 
PIGEONS 
Pigeons—Carneaux, 2; White Homers, 
$1.25 pair Extra pair sent with orders for 


ten Rickshaven, R, D., Columbus, N. C. 
- MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








Taylor, Orange, Va. 


A son of King Segis Champion Count and 


out of a large cow with a 16-pound butter | 
First check for $40 | 
| gets him. Bellevue Farm, Gaithersburg, Md. - 


| record. One month old. 


Eggs for hatching from prize-winning 
White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, Bar- 
> red Roeks, White Leghorns. Balance of sea- 





Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Barin- 
ger Pride, and other kinds, $2 per thousand. 
Send postage if by parcel post. J. B. Bar- 
ringer, Newton, N. C. 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico 
$2 thousand. Yellow Eastern Yam, Early 
Triumph, Red Mobelian, $1.75 thousand. Cc. 
C. Taylor, Maiden,’ N. ¢. 


Sweet Potato Dlants—Fulwood’s pure 
strain Porto Rico and Nancy Hall now 
ready. Price $2 per 1,000. Can ship at 
once. Satisfaction gauranteed. P. D. Ful- 
wood, Tifton, Ga. 

TOMATOES 

Tomato Plants—Ten million ulwood’s 
tomato plants ready for shipping April 1 
and after. Varieties: Livingston, Globe and 
Earliana. Prices by mail postpaid, 50c per 
100, $1.25 for 500. By express collect, 500 
for $1; 1,000 at $1.75; 4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 
per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1.25 per 1,000. 
Prompt shipment and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. P. D, Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 

For Sale—Velvet Beans at $2.50; Chufas 
at $6. Allf.o. b. J. P. Walters, LaGrange, 
North Carolina. 


Cabbage, Tomato and Beet plants by 




















mail. 100 postpaid, 15c; 1,000 postpaid, $1. 
By express, 1,000 for 70c. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N. C. 





Porto Rico Sweet Potato, Tomato and Cab- 
bage plants, $1.50 thousand. I can fill your 
order now. Satisfaction on arrival guaran- 
teed. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Cabbage and Tomato Plants, $1.50 per 
thousand by express. 100 50c; 300 $1.10; 
500 $1.60; 1,000 $2.50, postpaid. Pepper and 
potato $2 thousand express. 100 50c by 
mail, Extra fine plants ready now. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 








We are in the market for ten thousand 
bushe!s Abruzzi Rye, and twenty-five thous- 
and bushels Appler and Fulghum Oats for 
July and August delivery. Send samples 
and state quantity you have to offer. Kirby 
Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 





Tar Heel Black, and Mammoth Brown Soy 
Beans, $4 per bushel. Clay and Wonderfu! 
peas, $3.50 per bushel, here; in quantities of 
5 bushels or more. Poultry feeds, hominy, 
feed oats and corn, field and garden seed. P. 
P, Carter & Co., Washington, N. C. 


Potato Sprouts—Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rico, true to name. Shipment immediately, 
$2.50 per thousand; ten thousand and over 
two dollars. Cabbage, egg, pepper, tomato 
and beet plants. Write for prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Potato vines for ship- 
ment June 15th, if you prefer them. Enter- 
prise Company, Inc., Sumter, S. C. 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will glad'y 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s a}! 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 


YHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








son all eggs $3.50 per sitting delivered. Sat- 
isfaction guarantéed. Oak Grove Poultry 
Farm, Beaufort, 8S. C. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 


eee 
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150 —BERKSHIRES— |5() 


25 Fall and Winter Boars 
25 Fall and Winter Gilts 
100 Spring Pigs 
The above offspring is from our noted prize-win- 


ning Sires and Dams which carry the size and 
type that the discriminating breeder desires. 


All stock over six months old immune. Buy a 
sow now to increase your meat supply before 
prices are prohibitive, or a boar to improve the 
stock already on hand. 


PINEHURST FARM, 


PINEHURST, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. A. M. Swinnerton, Mgr. 























Tormentor, Oxford 
families. You know 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





TAYLOR PLANTATION “4 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF — 


blood than these famous proved families. 
Write for descriptions and prices. 





Lads and Eminent 
there is no better 





Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelied. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 











POLAND-CHINA, BER 


Plantation Walkers, Re 














OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
Durham, North Carelinn. 











co 
FAIR VIEW FARM 


Big Type, Prolific Berkshires. 


A few more bred Sows and Gilts, bred to son of 
World’s Champion; Service Boars for farmer or 
breeder; Pigs of all ages that are good enough for 








any man. Nothing under $15. No scrubs. 
IR VIEW FARM, 
| Palmetto, Georgia. 








Large Berkshires at Highwood: 


Letter from M. W. Hough, Camden, South Carolina: 
“The pig is a fine and growing fast.’’ 
One boar sold by us to a customer on the Pacific 
Coast weighed 975 pounds at two years of age. 
H. Cc. & H. B. HARPENDING, 


Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 





ESSEX 
PURE-BRED ESSEX, POLAND- 
CHINAS AND DUROC PIGS 


Essex bred and open Sows and Gilts. Registered 
Poland service Boar for $35. Angora Goats. Jersey 


Cattle. J. E. COULTER, Connellys Springs, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEY 


PR eee 














A: Nn oo 
OEFENDER PRINCE, A CRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 


wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 








KENTUCKY SADDLERS————— 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
——SHORTHORN and JERSEY CATTLE—— 


--——————— 06S ———__——_ 
——-SHETLAND PONIES and MULES-—— 





KSHIRE and DUROC 


gistered Stallions and 











703 E. Nebr. Avenue, 


. Ps Mares. First cost—Breeders’ Prices. Safe 
Several Fine, Registered Delivery Guaranteed. Write us fully your 
Wants. 

——BERKSHIRE BOARS—— THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 

8 to 10 Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Ky. “Blue Grass King’ 
months old. } 

aes THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 

service Although a new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a ye 
Pri é wherever forage feeds are plenty. The HAMPSHIR 
rice: become a market topper in every market. If you would lire 
30 to $40. free information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG 


addrvss, 


E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association 


PEORIA, ILL. 





DUROC-JERSEY 


PREP PARADA rw 


Duroc Boar Pigs 


That weigh from 40 to 50 pounds at 10 weeks old for 


eee 








__ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS *,:" toon Dele, 
Cows and Heifers, good 








HOLSTEINS 


LLLP LPL LL LPL LLLP LL 


Sheboygan County Holsteins 
Are bred for production. We have nicely marked, 
high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each, crated. Regis 

tered Bull Calves, $50 and up. Registered Heifer 
Calves, $100 and up. 











CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Plymouth, Wis. 
Both sexes of va- 
riots ages; tuber- 


Kentucky Holsteins 
SSS culin tested. Splen- 


did bull calves at farmers’ prices 
WILSON &BOWLES. Bardstown, Ky 


High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves 


Beautifully marked. y re-bre ogi d 
oon 05, poy Fae by ona bred, registered 
THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM 

Orange County, New York. 


SHORTHORNS 


enn 


|||||||| RAISE MORE BEEF |||\;\'' 


Mr. Farmer and Mr. Cattle Raiser:—You will in- 
crease your beef output by using registered Short- 
horn Bulls. The Shorthorn is the great improver. 


Mr. Dairyman:—Select your Bull from a Short- 
horn strain showing a milk tendency. The calves 
from him will sell readily and at higher prices 
and the milk flow wil be maintained. 








Monroe, 





aa ata aaa 





Use only Pure-bred Registered Bulls. 
help you secure them. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We will 

















| | MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—Wool—J. E. 
enn, 





Harris, Morristown, 





Big Type Poland- China Pigs—Pedigrees 


10 each registered in purchaser’s name. Satisfac- individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. White 
tion or money back. For particulars write Stock registered. Wyandotte chickens. Hicks Bros., Roberta, 
J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. | J. O. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missour?, | Georgia. 








Duroc-Jerseys 
Fall Boars and Spring Pigs from high-bred prize 
winning stock. Write us your wants. Everything 
registered. Everything guaranteed. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 





McCullers, N. C. 





ANGUS C ATT Both sexes, all ages, best 

Strains. Bulls ready for ser- 
vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibs, 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 





Choice Duroc Boars 











Real Herd by "gs Ohio Chief, a 
great son a the Great’ sue: Write us today. 
rices right. 

A. RAMEY & BRO., Hickory Point, Tenn. 











Duroc-Jerseys 

Sow pigs all sold again. Headquarters for fancy-bred 

Boar Pigs at $10, registered. Better get you one. 

They will not last long. 

THOS. H. ROGERS, Clyde, N. C. 

THE IDEAL FARM DUROC: 

Big fhe prolific Durocs. Sired by my 700-1. boar, 
King the Col., and out of “large mature 80WS, 

five oe which farrowed 59 pigs this spring. Priced 

— * ga 50 to $15, as to size, weight and age. Reg- 

ister THE IDEAL FAR 

D. }. “SIMMONS, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsviile, S. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Poland-China Pigs, sex 
no kin, from large smooth boars 
and sows. 

W. J. DUPREE, 
Watsonburg, North Carolina. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS—— 


From extra large boars and massive sows. 
All pure-bred and registered. 


T. E. BROWN, MURFREESSORO, TENN. 






































BIG TY BIG QUALITY 


BIG TYPE DUROCS 
The Big, Easy Feeding 


Quick Maturing, 
Prolific Kind. 


The Kind That Make Good for the 
Farmer and Practical Breeder. 

A Few Choice Boars, 8 to 10 weeks old, by De- 
fender’s Last, the 900-pound son of the 
mighty Defender, $15 while they last. 

Some Splendid Pigs, same age, either sex, by my 

00-pound boar, Tayloe’s King George, out of 
Big Type Sows of fancy breeding. 
All Pigs Registered Free in buyer’s name. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


G. O. TAYLOE, 
King George, 











Virginia. 


Bred Gilts and Early Spring hao 
now ready for See eaR ti Fam 

for growing into 1,000-Ib , wolahts. 
Backed by a guarantee to please. 
Also Angus. You will win if the 
last word is from J. P. Vissering, 
Box 7, Alton, Iilinois. 


O. I. C's. 


—PURE-BRED O. 1 Pias— 
Ready Mayr ee m, sh. 50 each, 
24 per pair, no akin, pedigreed. 


POLAND 





CHINAS 











Frc) A 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


E offer several 


excellentyoung 
bulls out of Register 
of Merit dams, sired 
by bulls of national 
prominence, 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pe. 





HOLSTEINS 


RRA RRR mmnmnmrwmenr” , na 








Purebred Registered 


|] HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


All records for butterfat production in 365 days, 
not only Holstein-Friesian, but those of all other 
brecds, were broken in 1915 by the registered 
pure-bred Holstein cow, Duchess Skylark Ormsby 
124,514, when she produced 27,761 pounds of milk 
containing 1,205.09 pounds of butterfat. The test 
was made under the supervision of the Minne- 
sota Agricultural College, thirteen different su- 
pervisors being employed. This wonderful cow 
freshened at the age of 3 years and 3 days. 
Holstein cows as a rule milk longer and produce 
much larger quantities of milk than any other 
breed, a fact that has made Ss the choice of 
progressive dairymen evrywher 


Send for FREE seaainied Descriptive 
Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, See’y., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 








Sired by 6 boars of the higghest 
breeding, see nee a son of 
“‘Schoolmaster,,’ Grand Ch i 
International Stock Show, Chicago, ie, the $800 
boar. WwW. t. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 





0 I C’s and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
eo Be © Giits, Sows. Young Hords a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Hlinois. 








PEACOCK & HODGE 


BREEDERS OF REGISTERED 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Nothing to offer at this time. 
BIG SALE JULY 4th 


AT COCHRAN, GA. 
45-BRED SOWS and GILTS-45 


Write either for cataleg after June 1st 


FAIRVIEW FARM, HIGHWAY FARM, 
Cochran, Ga. Elko, Ga. 














The man who’s wise will advertise, 


o I C’s Choice lot of Pigs, from 8 to 10 weeks 
one old, at $12.50 each. One pair, no akin, 
at $25, or one trio at $35, registered. All from heavy- 
weight sows and sired by heavy-weight, prize-winning 
boars of the highest quality. Write me. 
R. Q@. OWEN, outs f, 


TAMWORTHS 
English, é Canadian 


TAMWORTH or American bred. 


All ages, 
Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 
OUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 


Bedford, Va. 








mann 


Columbia, 





—MOHEGANITES”— 


Pure-bred Holstein-Friesians 


Headed by Segis Pontiac Alcartra Johan- 
ma ((164755). Carrying 37% per cent of 
the same blood as the 50-pound cow. 
Son of the $50,000 Bull (79602) and of 
the sister to World’s record cow (121083). 
We refused $10,000 for him as an 8 
months calf. His service fee $100 to 


$250. 
We offer Cows and Heifers 
Bred to Him, and _ Bull 


Calves Sired by Him. 


MOHEGAN FARM, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Cc. B. Tobias, Herd Mer. 


Box B, 





| post cara 














TAMWORTH PIGS, bred GILTS and BOARS 
i | for service, for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but good 
individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





C. H. Baker, Owner. 
Largo assort- 


BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS west’ snaies. 


Fashionably bred Corxiee Bulls iy ) recees dams. 
Tuberculin tested. Satisfaction anteed. ason- 
able prices. Splendid bull calves ‘of “ried Sea 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 
4 





We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write. 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” 








Best feed on 


market and lowest ri ey 
“Gubernut”’ Wi 


Meal at $35 ton, f. o. b. Win- 


ston, contains 20 per cent protein. Cash 
with order. Winston Grain Co., ‘Vinston- 
Salem, N. 





Fresh Supply of our Famous Sugar House 
Molasses to be shipped from Winston, N. C., 
at 45¢ gallon in 5 and 10-gallon kegs. Order 
at once before supply exhausted. Cash with 
order. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 





Rats—Exterminating the rats on your 
premises means money to you. We have dis- 
covered a great rat exterminator—Kat-i-cide. 
It is safe, other animals do not eat it, but 
rats love it and after eating die and dry up 
leaving no bad odor. Send fifty cents 
(stamps not accepted) for package with full 
instructions. North State Chemical Co., Gra- 
ham, N. GC, 


Lake Latham Tarm, Mebane, N. C., has 
for sale, 8 bulls and 25 registered cows and 
heifers. Fancy Leghorn chickens. Pure- 
bred Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey hogs. 100 
goats that are just goats, that’s all. Alsoa 
herd including a bull and about dozen Poli- 
ed Herefords. These are near Sanford and 
will be sold cheap. J. EF. Latham Co., Cot- 
ton Merchants, Greensboro, N. C. 


BEES 


Italian Queens, $1 
quality. S. C. Roberts, 


PRINTED 


Printing—2 
and 250 cards (or tags), all 
and mailed parcel post 
cash to accompany order. 
Farmer. Virginia Citize n, Ir 





each; 6 bog 
Lenoir, N. 


STAT 10N ERY 


superior 
‘c. 





50 note heads, 250 envelopes 
neatly printed 
prepuid for $3.76, 
We print for the 


Irv ington, Va. 


Blank Stationery Printed—36 sheets of 
blank paper in a pad costs you 10 cents. This 
is approximately $3 a thousand sheets. You 
can get printed stationery at about the same 
price. It is false economy to use blank pa- 
per. If your farm is worth anything it is 
worth a well-dressed representative in the 
shape of a neatly-printed Letter Head. A 

will bring samples. Write today. 
Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Write for list of farms for sale. 
Parker, Goldsboro, eae 








Joe A. 








Bargains in rich Mississippi- Yazoo Deita 
improved and pasture land. Houston Bros. 
Lumber Company, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Farm Lands for 





§ Sale—6,000 acres in Geor- 








gia. No better land in the state. No waste 
land. Improved. road -through it. $16 per 
acre, Rr. E. _Prince, Raleigh, _N. C. 

150 acres, 1 mile. of Bl lackstone. Beat of 


school, college, market and shipping facili- 
ties. 125 acres cleared. Well watered and 
fenced. 6-room dwelling, large stable, 6 


good tobacco barns, 2 
and other outhouses. For quick sale only 
$6,000. Other bargains all sizes and prices, 
R. Fredericksen & Co., Blackstone;Va 


Salty “Sage Raves cand 
practically level and all is 


good tenant houses 


Your Opportunity 
productive land, 


subject to cultivation, one half is ready for 
cultivation now and is partly fenced. Good 
three-room residence, sma!l barn, everlast- 


ing running water. Located ten miles from 
Fayetteville and two from N. C. & St. lL. 
railroad. Price, $3,000. Terms: $1,000 cash 
and balance in one, two and three yeurs. 
W. Cc. Thomison, Fayetteville, Tenn 


“Stock and Grain Farm—365 acres, 15 
acres rich bottom land, 70 acres fertile 
chocolate table land; 60 acres timber; home 





orchard; 8-room dwelling; 2 tenant houses, 
horse and cow barn; 2 hay barns; 2 corn 
houses; 1916 crops: 550 bushels wheat; 
$1,500 worth tobacco; 3,000 bushels corn; 25 
tons of hay; 50 head cattle; % mile from 
railway town. This is one of our best. 
Write for price and terms also for large 


farm catalogue. Venable & Ford, 
St., Lynchburg, Va. 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subseriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 








OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. club of 


yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler, 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the articie in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 







































We Believe in Farmers 


and are investing practically all the resources of this Company in 
first mortgage real estate loans, believing them to be the safest 
investments we can make on behalf of our policy holders. 


Thousands of men who recognize the strength of these 
investments have taken out policies in the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company, and we want to number you among 
them. 




















Just remember that when you pay us a premium, the 
money stays at home. Your premium assets increase, and this 
premium earns compound interest for you. 


Write for information describing policies that will cover 
your need. 


‘The efferson Standard Li 


The largest old fine Life 
dasncenes Co., ia the South. 


Greensboro North Carolina 


LET US LEND YOU SOME MONEY 
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“3 have three pumps of your make and they are the best pumps J 
ever saw,” writes F. M. Polk, Tobinsport, Ind. No wonder! 
For they are backed by 69 year’s pump-making experi- 
Reme , we guarantee every one of 
OULDS PUMP 
° VERY GERVICE 
the work for which ft is rec- 
ae Sele oat Write today for new free 
ice. 





The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office and Works 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








We Must Pay Teachers More 


‘VERYTHING that country teach- 
ers eat or wear has advanced in 
price. The value of the small salary 
paid heretofore has decreased almost 
one-half. Instead of becoming better 
paid, as should be the case, they will 
this year face an actual reduction in 
salary unless steps are taken to in- 
crease their salary im proportion to 
the increased cost of commodities. 
The shoes worn by teachers have 
doubled in price; the price of cotton 
clothing has almost doubled; there 
will be a large increase in the charge 
for board this year, even in our coun- 
try districts; wool clothing is almost 
prohibitive in price—and still some 
country teachers will be called on to 
teach a four months’ school at a sal- 
ary of $35 per month or a salary of 
$140 per year! 
This is grossly unfair, for it has 
been almost impossible for many 
teachers to exist on these nominal 
salaries even in normal times. If we 
are to” retain men and women of 
worth as teachers therefore, we must 
increase their salaries. The second 
grade teacher who has been getting 
$35 per month should get $50 or $60 
this year and other teachers an in- 
crease accordingly. It is grossly un- 
fair to do less than this; and if the 
members of any community find that 
the taxes will not allow such an in- 
crease in the local teacher’s salary, 
they should increase it by private 
subscriptions rather than pay a small 
salary and accept an_ inefficient 
teacher. ogee Nae 


Miss Nicks Used the Telephone 
The Progressive Farmer Pig 
and Chicken Club, 





Gentlemen :— 


| RECEIVED my pig and certainly 
am well pleased with it. He weigh- 
ed 85 pounds and is a beauty. One 
of my neighbors said he is going to 
send in a club and get himself a pig. 
I did not have any trouble getting my 
club, simply called around over the 
telephone. “Twas really fun. 

Have not received my registration 
papers yet, and in the meantime I am 
calling him “Buster.” Am afraid I 
can’t send you my picture because 
there is no photographer near, how- 
ever, if I had a good kodak might get 
one. 

Thanking you many times for the 
nice pig, I am, 

MISS LINDA NICKS. 

Hickman County, Tenn. 


GEORGIA NOTES | 


HE President of the Bank of Tennille, 

Tennille, Ga., Dr. McMaster, is a strong 
advocate for having the farmers of Georgia 
raise more wheat. He has not purchased 
any flour or meal for the past three years, 
receiving from one acre of ground, close to 
the corporate limits of Tennille, enough 
wheat and corn to supply his family of five 
Samaras all the flour and meal they have 
used, 











There are two farmers in Washington 
County, Georgia, who own adjacent farms of 
the same quality of soil—one inherited near- 
ly all of his 400 acres, the other was a ten- 
ant and saved enough to purchase his place 
of 160 acres. The 400-acre farmer has rais- 
ed cotton exclusively, the other has raised 
wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, or is a “diverai- 
fied” farmer. The former is in debt, the 
latter owes nothing and has a bank account. 
This is a true statement of the condition of 
these two men. 











The Cotton Market Situation 








Give a Testament to This Soldier! 


The South Atlantic Agency of the American Bible Society 
plans to place a khaki-covered New Testament in the hands 
of every American soldier within the bounds of Virginia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 


The Society will furnish the Testaments at 25c each, but the 
money must be provided by popular subscription. Every 25c 
sent in will place one of these Testaments in a soldier’s 
hands. Generous subscriptions are requested, but if you can 
do no more, send at least 25c. Address, 

SOLDIERS’ FUND, M. B. PORTER, Treasurer, 
American Bible Society, Richmond, Va. 





HE genera) cotton market has been firmer 

this week. Sustaining factors have been 
the abnormally low the 
South, continued firmness of spot cotton 
holders and strengthening statistics Then 
latterly there has the ban on grain 
speculation, which is reported to have caus- 
ed some switching of wheat speculators into 
the cotton market. 


temperatures over 


been 


To these gentry, accus- 
tomed to the dizzy heights attained in the 
grain and provision markets, cotton natur- 
ally looks alluringly cheap. 

But it is not at times like the present that 
cotton needs speculative support; such sup- 


port is needed during periods of over-supply 
and abnormal Not many pro- 
ducers have any cotton left, and those who 
have some are probably carrying it for the 
restoration of world an extra- 


depression. 


peace, when 


in fancy prices. To be sure, advance buying 


on new crop months has put these deliveries 








ordinary increase in the demand will result ' 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ° 


to within a fraction of 20 cents, anc this is 
of very great benefit to the cotton planter. 
To start off with a new crop at around 20 
cents would be something entirely new. It 
will be quite different from going to 20 
cents after the bulk of the crop has left the 
growers’ hands. Such a price, in addition to 
the raising of most if not all of the home re- 
quirements, will mean an era of prosperity 
previously unknown in the South. 

There acute scarcity of long staple 
cotton, and prices are at phenomenal levels. 
The of leng staples is short, 
and the demand more urgent than ever be- 
fore. Under existing conditions, this may be 
The 


is an 


foreign supply 


expected to continue into next season. 
Sea Island planter should watch his crop 
with scrupulous closeness. He must dili- 
gently employ every known device to cir- 
cumvent the weevil, for the relative slow- 
ness of development renders Sea Islands 
more susceptible to impairment. 

The general crop is backward, owing to 
the long cool spell, and much replanting has 
been necessitated. It is now thought that 
the acreage will be not far from last year's 
figures. With the weakening land and wee- 
vil to contend with, it is indispensable that 
the farmer should give his crop more con- 
scientious cultivation. This is the one year 
for him to make more food, feed and cotton 
too. W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 





North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina as reported to the Division 


























of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, May 12: 
2 
2 am 
« ssizel s 
S | giebas{ § 
4 o S$] s/o 2 |e 
7 es a i=) e aw 38 an 
own at Ssiesieas 
86161218 lealad laa 
Ahoskie $1.86/$0. 2. Se 3 ee 
Charlotte ARS a. 2.75|$8.00) 1.00/$6.50 
Durham -| 1.90 3. 5.00) 1.20) 5.00 
Fayetteville 1.80). 6.00) 1.00) .... 
Lumberton 1.90 a Pt) ae 
Vew Bern 1.85 9.50| 1.25) 7.50 
Raleigh ....... 1.77 10.00] 1.00) 5.00 
Rocky Mount 1.92). 10-200) 1.00) 8.00 
Scotl’d Neck ..] 1.90 .| 8.25) 1.10) .... 
Winston-Salem | 1.50 6.20} 1.15) 5.00 




















BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 















































| |g 
lab (SB 3 
igs jes -) 3 
Town isge'Sgs 4 it a Se 
\8 3| £3 Ba| Ss 
BSéaiz5a| &| aol me koe 
Ahoskie . $0. 45)$0. 40|$0.25|$0.30)$0.20] ..... 
Charlotte 50} .45} .30) .25) .15)$14.00 
Durham -50} .45) .30) .25) .15)..... 
Fayetteville 45} -45| .30} .2 15!) 15.00 
Lumberton -48] 4B] 30] 2.0] cone] pace 
New Bern .....000% yee ee o} coos} 15.00 
Raleigh .....ccse0s -43{| .48] .28] .35| .18] ..... 
Rocky Mount ......| .42] .50] .80) .25).2244) 13.00 
Scotland Neck ..... -45| 40) .25] .25)  .15) 15.00 
Winston-Salem _....| ....| .43] .27]| .17}.1646| 15.00 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
tton iso 
Town Cotton |Per Bushel| Meal for 
Thursday | 1 Ton Seed 
Ahoskie 18.27 esen eoee 
Charlotte eee 20.00 $8.60 eae 
Durham ..... iar 19.50 oeee osce 
Fayetteville ........ 19.50 75 2500 
TAUBHETION 2. os cases 19.50 cece 
New Bern ........¢- 19.00 90 sacs 
TR 6 4 90004 00.00% 19.50 83 2700 
y Mount ....... 19.00 90 2800 
Scotland Neck ...... 19.25 90 see 























Now in effect. 


During a limited time you can se- 
cure an Unlimited Life Scholarship at 
a saving of $10.00. 


More than 10,000 young men and 
women have been trained for success 
by Smithdeal Business College. 


What we have done for these we 
can do for you. Write today for cat- 
alogue, 

Please address personally to 
W. T. Smithdeal, President, 


SMITHDEAL 
Business College 
RICHMOND, VA. 

The South’s Oldest Business College 











tion. No extra c le 
build engines to suit you, not 
what is cheapest easiest 
tobuild. Overa quarter mil- 
lion H-P.in use. Operateon 
Kerosene or Gasoline. Longest sold direct to the user. 
Guaranteed 10 years. 3 months trial. Write today 
for New Engine Book and money-saving prices. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPARY, 


1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 
DOUBLE 


ACTION PUMPS 


We save you money on the best makes of 
Pumps, Pomp Jacks, » Bina, ete. Complete 
New Catalog of -‘‘South’s Ma 
quotes owe ori Write for free copy to-day. 
| THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
. 475 Shookee Lane, Richmond, Va. 
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we a improvement 


we 


trates every style and 
tive engine 


100) 
It tells you wh 


rator before getting 
on wha’ 


wm. Gailow 
‘io 


reader pate nte i 


spreader in the uild | thio, 

factories fight here in Wa- 

terloo. wry, we can sellat 
3. , 


ae how Le line w 
ver toc ex arith pemen 
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sk for 7a ae or re 


ths becau: 


GAL toway GASOLINE ENGINES 
fais book will tell soa by hy 300 rig snesee one 








Ast A a4 gets It. 

If y od an in farm shop. 
household, don’ "t Tail to write for this free book, 

ALL ABOUT GALLOWAY 1917 MANURE E SPREADERS 

3; iu. Cap. 

Lowest 


ft want it in Overy farm and cit 
ceached b: 


facta, 
be dh ARY CREAM SEPARATORS ¢ 


is chock full of cream se 


home 
ze =, 1 save 


— household nee an in the next “twelve 


rage, 
t tells 














KELLY-DUPLE 















pacity, eg 
Gasoline Engin 


es. 
DUPLEX MILL & MEG. co. 


Four 
set, 


in vari 


ks affir oor 1, 
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separately 
1 proportions with 
corn on the cob, with or with. 
outshucks,seed oats, rye,bar- | 
ley, corn and all othergrains, | 
Grinds Velvet Beans 
and Vine 
plates—a 
grin 
for its 
m or 





large 
coarse 
i uniform grindiz 


free catalog. 
‘Box 513, Springfield, 0. 


COMBINATION 
CUTTER and 


Grinding Mill 


Grinds alfalia, 








ing 


corn fodder, 
clover 
Res a vine hay, 
heaf oats, 
and mila 
the head, 


hay, 


- or mixed 


double 
at 


capac 
er 


the 









TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 


from the 44 styles, colors and 
sizes in the famous *‘Ranger’’ 
line. We send it on approval and 


30 PAYS TRIAL, freight 
to your town. Return it i 
pleased and the trial costs you #@ff 


nothing. 


Write at once for large 
illustrated catalog showing com- 
plete line of bicycles, tires and 
supplies, and articulars of most 
marvelous offer ever made on a 
bicycle. You will be astonished at 
our low pricesand remarka pd terma, 
nted 
—Boys, make money taking onsets for 


RIDER AGENT: 


Bicycles, Tires and ‘Sundries fre 


big catalog. Do Business direct: with the leading 
rica. Oo mot buy until you \ 


bicycle house in Amer’ 
know what we can do, 


EA CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.R-79 Chicago 


aid 
not 


m our 

















Catch Fish 


Folding, Galv. apised, Steel 


‘ aeehae them like a fiy-tra 
for price 


allsizes, Write 


9 iniarge numbers 
Wire 


KS nae shina 
Eels, | Mink. Muskrats, and 
other fur-bearing animals 


8, with the 
‘trap. it 
catches flies. Made in 


ist, and free booklet on 
Sort bait_ever discovered for attracting all kinds 


fish. J. F.GREGORY, K241 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Runs on Kerosene 








success. The Wonder 


—convenient, 


Bri 


Alcohol, G Gasolene or Gas 

A most remarkable invention 

No electricity, wirea or springs, 1917 Improved 
patente d ‘Mode Is. Runs 8 hours fore cent on kero- 
"3 genuine com- 
f rtan antiatentlon: ages al for the sick. A Proved(| 

2 Model Sizes. 

A } 12-in.$16.60, Aseans ibe Gas only (Gas $1.50 ex 
( 16-in.$18.60, Alcohol or Gas only/Gas $1 § 
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Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


identification for 


ame, address and oombe 


Hogs 


c atalog and samples free on request. 
F.S. Burch & Go., 184 W. Horses St. Chicago 


Sheep and Cattle. 
r stamped on tags. 









ome. E 


CAS paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 to $76? 
each. Easy 


en two boys earned good 


money withnother' 


lescriptions. 





ene 


help and my pictures, 


list, and 





ss killing etc. Send 2c’ stamp at once for 
SINCLAIR, Box 244, D35, cs knaeieg Gat in 
writing advertisers, mention The 


Pro 





ve Farmer. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 











HOW ONE DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
CLASS SUCCEEDED 


$1 Vrize Letter) 





(Girls’ 

| SHALL endeavor to tell you how the do- 

mestic science class of the Limestone 
County High School succeeded. Three years 
ago the study of domestic science was be- 
gun A stove was the greatest problem on 
hand at the start, and the institution 
not fecl financially able to buy one, so the 
principal wrote to a leading oil company 
and received a stove merely for the asking 
The stove had three burners and a good 
oven. 

After we had our stove we began to make 
plans for cooking utensils. The leading 
merchunts of the town ordered them for us 
and sold them to us at reduced prices. This 
Was only enough to start on but we made 
out very well for several months 

The members of the class gave a very in- 


teresting play 


vention,” 


Boy 


mone 


where 


entitled 
the girls 








The Old 


were 


Maid’s Con- 


dressed as 


MAKING MONEY WITH PIGEONS 


(Boys' 
likes to 
and I 


er’s plan. 


$i Prize Letter) 


will 


mak 


e his 


tell you 





of 


own 


e 





old maids, and Professor Makeover came 
and remade us into beautiful girls. This 
money went to buy the food we used in 
cooking, and also to help pay for the cook- 
ing utensils that we had already purchased 
The next term of school the class was 
larger and still more equipment was needed 
We did not give a play this time, but gave 
a reception. We girls wrote informal invi 
tations with the list of articles needed, thus 
saving printing expenses. We gave the re- 
ception in the domestic science room, which 
we had decorated for the occasion. The 
girls paked cakes and we served cakes anid 
lemonade. That day we received several 
sets of spoons, cups and saucers, plates 
knives, forks and almost everything needed, 
for which we tried to show our gratefulness 
When Hallowe’en came we had a party 
at the school building E one who was 
not going to school was charged a fee of 
10 cents at the door. School children were 
j dressed a ghosts, clowns and pumpkins 
Lemonade and ginger cakes were served 
free The lemonade was put in wash pots 
and drunk with long-handied gourds At 
some of the fortune-telling booths as much 
as $5 was collected, by telling fortunes at 5 
cents euch This money was used to bus 
the most needed articles, and foodstufts 
The manual training ¢ s was new also 
and the boys enjoyed making our cook- 
tables, bread-boards and towel-racks 
The second term ail members of the class 
were ussesst d $1 each to pay food expenses. 
Many things wiil be given to schools just 
for the asking. anid there are many Ways of 
making honest money, so let us not give up 
until we have tried every means 
MABEL CLARE GRAY, 
Athens, Ala., Rt. 4, Box 65 


spending 


my broth- 


My brother bought six pairs of pigeons to 
start with, and poultry wire enough to make 
a pen six feet by thirty feet, six feet high, 
and covered with wire netting. He then 
took orange crates for nesting boxes, and 
nailed them to the posts that the wire was 
fastened to 

The pigeons laid two eggs and sat 17 
days, and then hatehed. When the squabs 
were three eeks old the old birds made a 
ne nest in the other end of the orang 
er In two days there were two more 
egg am father bird had to feed the 
squabs wh the mother sat on the nev 
eg The ft t squabs were full feathered 
by the time the next brood hatched. The 
father and mother had all they could do to 
keep the new birds fed, and the older one 
had to learn to gather their own fee They 
increased very rapidly, and he soon ud 24 
puirs 

My brother took orders for dressed squabs, 
and made enough money to go to the mov 
ing picture show every Saturday night and 
buy a new bicycle 3esides we had pigeon 
ple every Sunday, and squab pie is certain 
fine 

The pigeons would alight on our heads 
and walk around on our back While we 
were in the fie at work, if turned out for 
a fly through the air, whi we did once a 
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Our Sewing Class 





a OUR school we hav t wing class of 
fifteen or twenty, and we +t twice a 
week. We have already made in entire 


suit of clothes, each one doing all of the 
work, and have learned ever so many kinds 
of fancy and plain stiches 


Our room is a dear—all brown and white 
with windows all the was across one 
end with a big window box, that will 
be filled with flowers soon There ire two 
big tables, and a big cabinct for our sewir g. 


‘We have three sewing machines, 

The way we got our machines is quite 
interesting, I think. The school board felt 
that they could not afford a sewing class or 
rather the machines, so as we wanted one 
we went. to work and got up ua play. We 
made $28, and it wasn't much trouble, be- 
cause we had lots of fun rehearsing. That’s 
the way we made one of our machines. Af- 
ter the school board saw that we were de- 
termined to get our class they gave us two 
more machines 

We're to have an exhibit soon and I 
think it will be good. You see it’s very easy 
to have a sewing class if you want one bad 
enough. FAY RALLS. 


Chase City, Virginia. 





Loves to Work With Her Tomatoes 


— year | joined the canning club and 
enjoyed the work fine I had great suc- 
cess for the first year, so I joined again this 
ear. My tomatoes are almost large enough 
to set out in the patch I think every girl 
should belong to the club There were some 





girls who wouldn't join the club in our 
school, and said, “you don’t make a thing 











b joining,’ but they were mistaken, I 
earned lots iast year, just the first year, 
and expect to learn more this year. I hope 
every 1 will try to belong <t year, i 
would want to belong just to have the name 
of being a club H I think the club 
vill be larger h year. { dearly love 
to work my tomutoes. 
Simmons, Texas, IRENE WALKER. 


Collecting Insects 


gl ORDER to collect insects and make a 
success of it, one must kno i few valua- 
ble points as follows: 

1, He should know at what time of year 
they ure plentiful 

2. He should know iow to catch and 
how to kill them 

3. He should Know how to mount the 
insects he catches 


1. He should have perseverance enough 
to stick to his work 

The time when | caught most insects was 
in the summer from the first of June til) the 
ast of September Butterttie and most of 
the other insects fly by day, but some, such 
as moths, fly by night One must therefor: 
be on the lookout at nig 









as well as in 
the day or e! he will miss insects which 
are very pretty and which add very much 
to t alue of his collection box. 





W n insects hould be 


immediately in a poison bottle. Any 
fix this bottle for himself A large- 


mouthed bottle should be 





eured and into 
Which should be poured a teaspoonful of 




















potassium cyanide Then m about two or 
three tablespoons of plaster of paris with 
water and pour into the bottle which will 
harden and keep the chemical in ‘place. 
When insects are caught—and this is best 
done by the use of net made of mosquito 
tting with a handle or four feet 
Ik they hould be dropped into the bot 
tle and the lid or stopper tightly replaced 
\ pint fruit ur mal x t po 
son bottle 

W 1 is t iug ) hould ha 
i box n Which to mount them, The box 

be about a foot and a haif square, 
three or four inches high, and with a glass 
cover, With this glass cover, you can see 
the insect without opening the box if 
you cannot get a box of this kind, however 
any sma box made of soft wood will do. In 
mounting insects, a pin should be stuck 
th middie part of the body, and 

this an turn stuck into the sottom of the 
haw 

An nd of animal w h yu wish to 
pr e she 1 be pla i tle and 
overed with alcohol Wh th has been 
done the stopper should be put in place and 
th in 


turn sealed with wax to make the 














t ‘ g of inse iterestMme 
ble sport Hi ‘ is) all 
a oca i armful ti it ut vie 
of exterminating them, and lat urry the 
study > € not pur ‘ 10t of 
a harmful ch ict R. ¢ Ss 












ing it.” 


—Andrew Jackson 
“Oup Hickory” 


Three generations have now upheld 
the splendid reputation of “O.p 


Hickory’ 


Hundreds of these earlier “OLD 
Hickory” wagons are still in use and 
are giving faithful service to second 
and third generations. Thus has the 
fame of the “Wagon that outlives the 
man,” proved its quality. 

“OLD Hiokory” wagons are 
today getting more dollar for dollar 
value thanever before. And the wagon 
you buy today has the same enduring 


Owners of 


“BLD HIC HICKORY) 


Go to the ‘OLD HICKORY” Dealer In your nelghborhood 
KENTUCKY WAGON MFG. CO. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Makers of ‘OLD HICKORY’ and '‘TENNESSEE’’ Wagons, 


Log Wagons, Teaming Gears, Farm Carts, Farm Trucks, 
Manure Spreaders, Lime and Fertilizer Sowers. Motor 


Trucks, eic. 


“The rich inheritance 
bequeathed by our 
fathers has devolved 
upon us the sacred 
obligation of preserve 


wagons. 











































qualities that made 
the first * ‘OLD Hi0oK- 
ory’ famous. 


Go to your 
dealer and let 
himshow youthe 
super-strengthin 
“OLD HICKORY” 
construction. 
Write tous 
Free forthe best 
wagon book you 
ever read, 
* Autobiography 
of a famous 
wagon.” 











Plymouth. Cutters 
Pay Their 


i Way 


Your 
Silage 


Make = most of your Sppertanity. Feed 
It contains by far a larger per- 
centage of food value and produces milk, 
beef, mutton and pork at lower cost than 


ensilage. 


any other feed. 


Plymouth Ensilage Cutters 


pay for themselves and return big profits. 
Proved by the biggest silo state in the 
Plymouth cutters for every silo 
need. ec safe, automatic in operation, 
economical and durable. 
Backed by 25 years of *‘*know how.” 
Cuts work, cuts expense and in- 
creases profits on the Dairy Farm, 


This Book Free 


The Plymouth catalog describes 
the machine you ought to have. 


country. 


SILAGE 
PUTTERS 


RRIERS 
CHiowers 


Write 


Plymouth Fdry. & Mach. Co. 
Dept.700 Plymouth, Wis. 





for your copy. It’s yours free. 








Make work easier 
in hot weather 


lresiden 
Sispendery 


or conyfort 





Every time you moveyour aie 
the “give and take”’ feature adjusts 
Tell your dealer you 
want Presidents. We willrepair, re- 
place, or refund money on any pair 
(if mailed to us) that in any way 
proves unsatisfactory. 


with them. 






Look forthe President buckle and f 
Guarantee tag on every pair. 
cept no others, All dealers, 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER co. 


TIRL 


EY, MAS 





Ac- 
































The man 








who's wise 





will advertise, 


















































































SAVE THE FRUIT CROP 


We said this LAST YEAR— 
We say it again 


This is a year for thrift and service. We must feed 
not only our own people, but also millions in Europe. 
The frightful waste of fruit is a national reproach. Help 
stop this unpardonable extravagance. The fruit we waste 
would feed Belgium. 





HE United States Government urges preserving as a 

home duty. Preserved fruits are energizing and nour- 
ishing. They vary your menus. They reduce the cost 
of your table. 


America’s canning and preserving industries are models 
for the world. Their products are pure, appetizing and 
wholesome. Support them. 


If you preserve at home, put up more fruit than ever 
before. Get jars and glasses, bottles and crocks ready to 
save the fruit crop. Put away dried vegetables. The 
American housewife who practices thrift places herself in 
the ranks of those who serve their country. 


You can show your thrift in no more convincing way 
than by combating the national tendency to squander this 
country’s wonderful fruit crop. Whether you buy pre- 
served fruits from your grocer or preserve at home you 
perform a service to your own family and to the Nation. 


| 
ng Company | 











Granulated 
OS 










+ 
American Sugar 
Refining Company 

af New York 








‘“Sweeten it with Domino’’ 


Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown 


Domino Granulated Sugar is sold in convenient-sized bags and cartons 


The increased cost of preserving because of the higher price of sugar is less than the increased 
cost of most other foods 




















